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your 
sunglasses 
Or reading 
glasses 
are all 
hearing 
glasses 


SLIM, NEW TEMPLE 
INSTANTLY 

DETACHABLE TO 
USE WITH ANY 
FRAME YOU WISH 


with convertible eyeglass hearing aid 


Dahlberg introduces a smart, new 
idea that makes using an eyeglass 
hearing aid convenient and 
practical. You can fit the Dahlberg 
“Twin Optic Ear’’ to every frame 
you own... in seconds! 

If you haven’t seen the “Twin 
Optic Ear,” you should. It’s slim, 
light, convertible! It gives 
wonderful hearing performance, 
praised the world over for clarity 
and smoothness. Choice of colors. 
See your phone directory for 
nearest Dahlberg Office. 


FAMOUS DAHLBERG HEARING 
AIDS SOLD AND SERVICED 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Custom “Miracle Ear’ —The newest model 
of the world’s first cordless hearing aid. 
“Magic Ear” Mark II—A small, powerful 
hearing aid that hides behind your ear, 
weighs only 14 ounce. 

“Super 5"—World’s smallest super- 
powered hearing aid with AVC (auto- 
matic volume control). For severely 
deafened. 

Write for information on any of these 
new Dahlberg Hearing Aids. For Doctors 
and Clinics . . . New 40 page, illustrated 
Product Data Manual. Write for copy. 


THE DAHLBERG COMPANY, GOLDEN VALLEY, MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINNESOTA 
Pioneers of Ear Level Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, $5.00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40. 


Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919, authorized January 22, 1932. 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 


7 ANOTHER NEW AND HELPFUL PRODUCT FOR THE HARD OF HEARING FROM DAHLBERG 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1959 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 
—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York ——! 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Hard at work in the cabinet shop 


_ An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its estabiishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 36 members. 

_ There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational es gree in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ment. Each of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 


hearing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 


Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
One or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 
as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 


Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 


.00 each 


$ 9.00 set 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) 
$ 2.00 each 


Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series III Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Your Patient’s Hearing Loss— 
the Type Hearing Aid Needed! 


8000 


4000 


If this were your patient’s 


audiogram, which type of hear- ° 


ch 


ing aid would you recommend? __,, 
It is taken from the case history 


of a 32-year-old bookkeeper 


whose hearing loss was diag- % 
nosed, at age 19, as otosclerosis, 40 ( 


with little or no perceptive com- ae 


ponent. In consultation with his 


doctor, the patient decided 


against surgery. 0 
Clinical findings: Ave. loss, R: 4 


33 db, L: 42 db, B.B.A.: 33 db, 


SRT: 35 db, MCL: 55 db, TD: 


100 db. Discrimination: L: 92%, 10 
R: 94%. 
Prognosis: Patient should adapt read- 
ily to moderate gain hearing aid, air 
conduction type. 
Rec dations: Any of these five 
Zenith Hearing Aids: Zenith “Citation” 
or “Challenger” Eyeglass Hearing Aid. 
At-the-Ear Zenith “Diplomat” with L-1 
earphone, or “Ambassador.” Moderate 
gain conventional Zenith Hearing Aid— 
“Crusader” model in “M” tone setting. 
This report is but one of the many 
typical cases described in a helpful 
new book, prepared especially for the 


1959 


medical profession by the Hearing Aid 
Division of Zenith Radio Corporation. 


Now available ...a valuable reference 
book designed to help you recommend 
the right type of hearing aid for your 
patients. Besides the actual typical 
case history outlined above, Zenith’s 
book, “Which Type Of Hearing Aid For 
Your Patient?”, describes many other 
cases, and lists the appropriate Zenith 
Hearing Aid. Also contains a complete 
description of all types of Zenith Hear- 


ing Aids and their uses. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Div, 
5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42T, Chicago 39, Ill. 
Please send me at once a free copy of your new 


book, ‘‘Which Type Of Hearing Aid For Your 
Patient?’’ published by Zenith RadioCorporation. 


—--SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY!-—- 
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Lutheran School for 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 


are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A, Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34. Michigan 
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The Newest Model In Our Complete Line 


MAICO 


HEARING GLASSES 


Maico: the world’s foremost manufacturer of quality hearing aids, audiometers, 
and auditory training equipment. 


For information, see Maico dealers in principal cities or write: 
MAICO ELECTRONICS, INC. 
Room 105T, 21 No. 3rd St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 


like.” 
We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
M.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
$500 


B.A. Schedule 

2 4800 2 5100 

4900 3 5200 _ Schedule 

a 5100 4 5400 Maximum _ $6800 
a: 5300 5 5600 

6 5500 6 5800 All increments beyond step 
7 5700 7 6000 eight are on merit basis— 
8 5900 8 6200 promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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New from Vicon 


Beautiful, clear sound 
from an on-the-ear 
hearing instrument! 


Now — hear better than ever. The new Vicon On-The-Ear model 
brings you full, rich sounds over a wide range of tones. Voices, music, 
the normal everyday sounds you've been missing are yours again. 

Every Vicon instrument is carefully tested and charted before being 
sent to your dealer. The chart is sent to your dealer to inform him of 
the individual instrument’s exact performance. The Vicon On-The-Ear 
model is prescription quality. 

See and hear this newest Vicon model at your Vicon dealer. It’s 
easy to wear on either ear, or both. It comes in choice of three colors, 
and uses the preferred 675 Mercury battery. It is a complete acoustical 
system requiring no receiver at the ear. 

Send the convenient coupon below for additional information. 


Vicon 
THE / CON INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
174 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


THE Vi CON instrument COMPANY ~\ 
174 Vicon Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
| Please send me complete information about Vicon Hearing Instruments. I MCC 7, 
| NAME 
HEARING INSTRUMENTS 
avpress 
CITY ZONE __ STATE 
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The Magnetic Calen-Board — 


The CALEN-BOARD is a perpetual calendar designed to save you ae, money, and effort. Use it 
and teach more effectively in less time. 


Look how the CALEN-BOARD helps you teach: 


« ene come alive as the child moves "yesterday," “today,” and “tomorrow” along the 
oar 


@ Reading Readiness is a natural as the child sees the differences in the months, days of the week, 
and numbers. 


@ Language Builder. You can draw, hang pictures or write with chalk about events that happened 
or are going to happen. 


* aoe the Memory. Events are easily remembered because they are visible and closely tied to 
the date. 


@ The CALEN-BOARD is large, 2 ft. by 3 ft. with plenty of room to write in the squares. An 
aluminum frame for temporary or permanent installation. Color is black and white. 


Also... 
Beginning Lip Reading Set. |00 plastic coated, full color 
picture cards. | 
Speech Audiometry Set. Pictures illustrating vowel and con- 
sonant combinations. 
Magnetic Bulletin Board. 2 ft. x 3 ft. metal blackboard with | 
20 magnets, aluminum frame. 


P.O. Box 66065, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


California residents add 4% sales 
tax. Delivery charges paid, within 
express delivery limits in the U.S. 
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THESE ARE 
THE MIRACLES... 


Mary was once lonely, shut-away 
from life. Now, thanks to a modern 
miracle, she’s a glamorous bride! 


Mr. X felt that life was over. He was 
alone; didn’t make new friends easily. 
Now, he’s active and happy once more! 


Dicky wasn’t like other boys in his 
class . . . felt confused, rejected. 
Today, he’s a Little League hero. 


E62SE E67S5E E340E 


Shown above are 5 of the most popular 
“Eveready” hearing-aid batteries. 


The terms ‘‘Eveready” and ‘Union Carbide’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY - Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Who is the 
miracle maker? 


H' is the man who can help you, as he has helped countless 
others, to find new happiness in life. This man is any one of 
the thousands of hearing-aid dealers of America. 

For this man is part of a team. He works closely with the men 
who make hearing aids — hearing aids so small that they can be 


concealed under your hair, in your eye-glasses . . . even within 
your ear. He collaborates with the people who make the tiny, 
lightweight “Eveready” batteries that have made the new feather- 
light hearing aids possible. 

If you no longer hear as well as you used to, if your enjoyment 
of life is lessened because you're shut off from others, let this man 
bring the miracle of new hearing to you! Don’t wait until tomor- 
row! Call the miracle maker, your hearing aid dealer, today. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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ALEXANDER GHAHAM BELL , 


ASSOCIATION FUR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 


and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL in twenty or more languages. 


Olficers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
President 


Grorce T. PRATT 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 

F. HOsSKINSON 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GILBERT GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 
Harovp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 
Mrs. IsABEL VALLE BROOKINGS 
Washington, D. C 
Haro_p C. Case 
President, Boston University 
Lronarp M. Etstap 
President, Gallaudet College 
ALEx. W. G. Ewinc 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. IRENE R. Ewine 
University of Manchester, 
England 


Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 


Mrs. FE: sie Bett GROsVENOR 
Washington, D.C. 


Joun Fncar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 

Author, Lecturer, Worker 
for the Blind and Deaf 

D. ZELLFRBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crou'n 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1960 


G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. GROSVENOR JONES 
New York City 


HELEN ScHICK LANE 
Prin., Central Insi:itute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. Numerrs 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


1958-1961 


SisTER ANNA ROSE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JOSEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
Sam B. Cralc- 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
HiILLEARY F, HOSKINSON 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM BREUNIG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
JrRoME F. DONOVAN 
Weston, Conn, 
June MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


A COMBINATION FREE FIELD 
AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 
AND A WEARABLE HEARING AID 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-1 sets completely new 
standards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with 
EXTREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENE- WARREN 


SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalled ’ 
in a wearable hearing aid so small. A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 
CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSITORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low dis- TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
tortion circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
driving a pair of miniature receivers to their are a standard type, easily replaced when 
full undistorted output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 
scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE receivers, when the W-1 
is used as a wearable hearing aid—or WAR- 
REN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used as 
an AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 


ANNOUNCING 
4 THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, ete. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 

The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common channel such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


WARREN MODEL T-2 
Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN ‘FREE FIELD’’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to ; 
revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- Jay L. arren, INC. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER | 


—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- Elect: stor 8 


sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full 
details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13. ILL 
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roposed oLegislation 


GEORGE T. PRATT, Chairman, Legislative Committee 


enator Lister Hill of Alabama, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
S Public Welfare, has agreed to sponsor, with Senators John F. Kennedy and 
Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, and Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania, 
federal legislation to assist in meeting the nationwide shortage of classroom teach- 
ers of deaf children. 

The nationwide shortage of trained classroom teachers of the deaf has been 
critical over a period of a number of years, but this problem has now become des- 
perate. There are twenty-two training centers in the United States which have been 
approved for our profession by the Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf. This conference consists of the heads of all of the schools for the deaf 
in the United States. Over the past ten years these training centers have been turn- 
ing out about 150 to 160 trained classroom teachers of the deaf per year. During 
this school year, 1958-1959, there are about 150 teachers in training enroiled in the 
training centers, to be ready for employment as teachers for the school year be- 
ginning September, 1959. In a current survey of the need for classroom teachers 
in the various schools and classes for the deaf for the school year 1959-1960, it has 
been reported that actual replacement needs number over 500 teachers. Thus a 
current shortage of 350 classroom teachers faces our profession at the start of the 
1959-1960 school year. 

Schools and classes for the deaf enroll over 25,000 deaf children. including 
children in every state in the United States. There are approximately 3700 teachers 
of the deaf. Over the past ten years enrollment of deaf children in schools for the 
deaf has increased about 400 children per year. For the school year 1958-1959 the 
increase was 900. There are about 600 children on waiting lists for schools for the 
deaf. 

The problem with which we as a profession are faced is national in scope, 
touching upon each and every state. The solution must be approached from a na- 
tional level, since training centers for the preparation of classroom teachers of the 
deaf must be regional, and each state is not in a position to furnish this type of 
service. 

The Legislative Committee of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf has been working on this problem over the past several moriths. The commit- 
tee appointed by President Silverman is as follows: Dr. George T. Pratt. Chairman, 
Dr. H. Latham Breunig, Robert H. Cole, Dr. Helen S. Lane, Richard S. T. Marsh, 
and Alice Streng. 

At meetings held in New York Citv on April 3rd, and Atlantic City on April 
Oth, representatives of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, and the Parents’ Section, Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, agreed unanimously to pursue vigorously a united effort 
of our profession to attain federal legislation designed to alleviate the critical short- 
age of classroom teachers. Evan V. Johnston, Director of Development. The Clarke 
School for the Deaf. Northampton, Mass., was designated the person to serve as co- 
ordinator of this effort. 

Your Association’s Legislative Committee is following this matter closely and 
will report further as developments unfold. 
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recent parent visitor to Association 
A offices here in Washington ex- 
pressed surprise at the size of the staff 
and the building, “I always thought this 
was a big place with a large staff and a 
generous operating budget.” she ex- 
plained. 

The following report is designed to 
give a clearer picture of the Association 
to members who may have wished for 
more information. 


BUILDING 


Those of you who have not had an 
opportunity to visit the Volta Bureau 
may be interested to learn that we are 
comfortably housed in the original 
building of the Association in the heart 
of historic Georgetown, a pleasant resi- 
dential section not far from downtown 
Washington, D. C. The cornerstone of 
the building was laid in 1893 by Helen 
Keller, and the building was remodeled 
and modernized in 1950. A picture of 
the building appears in each copy of the 
Volta Review opposite the table of con- 
tents. The building and grounds were 
given by Alexander Graham Bell to the 
Association, and are held in trust for its 
its use. 


STAFF AND SERVICES 


Our present staff consists of seven 
full-time and two part-time employees. 
Last year, in addition to our publishing 
and editorial activities and our sales of 
books and reprints, we conducted a bi- 
ennial summer meeting and answered 
nearly 16,000 letters. In addition, we re- 
ceived more than 3000 pieces of second- 
class mail. We had more than 300 visi- 
tors, representing 13 countries. Our 
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newly organized Parents’ Section grew 
from five to twenty-two affiliate groups 
during 1958, and our regular member- 
ship increased by 600 persons. 


INCOME 


Dr. Bell and members of his family 
have provided endowment funds for the 
Association which at one time were suf- 
ficient for its needs. However, while in- 
come from the trusts remains relatively 
constant, costs of running the organiza- 
tion have multiplied many times through 
the years. Last year approximately 13% 
of our operating funds consisted of in- 
come from trusts. The remainder of our 
income came from membership dues, 
sales of publications and gifts. Many 
needs are unfulfilled for lack of funds, 
and it is necessary for the organization 
to rely increasingly upon the generosity 
of its patrons. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Association’s budgetary affairs 
are under the capable supervision of 
Hilleary F. Hoskinson, elected treasurer 
of the Association. Mr. Hoskinson vol- 
untarily devotes much time and energy 
to our organization. His interest in 
work for the deaf stems from his asso- 
ciation with the National Geographic 
Society, of which he is assistant treas- 
urer. The National Geographic was an- 
other of Alexander Graham Bell’s many 
interests and he was one of its founders. 

Capt. Jerome F. Donovan. another of 
the lay people on the Association’s 
Board of Directors, is chairman of the 
Finance Committee which yearly reviews 
the contemplated budget of the Associa- 
tion. Capt. Donovan lives in Connecti- 
cut and is the father of a deaf child. 
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Other finance committee members are 
Dr. Helen S. Lane (principal. Central [n- 
stitute for the Deaf )and Richard S. T. 
Marsh, a Washington attorney. Mr. 


Hoskinson. in his office of treasurer, 
acts as consultant to the committee. Dr. 
S. Richard Silverman, president, is an 
ex officio committee member. 

In 1958 the Association budget was 
$83.200.00. (For the purpose of this re- 


port figures have been rounded off to 
the nearest hundred.) The graphs be- 
low illustrate where the money came 
from and how it was spent in 1958. 
Since our income fluctuates periodically 
while our expenses remain fairly con- 
stant, it was necessary to borrow money 
for operating expenses early in the 
year. This sum and a previous indebt- 
edness are being retired gradually. 


OUR FINANCIAL PICTURE 


Income 


Sslable Merchandise 
(books, etc.) <-}28,000 


“4 scellaneous-- 3400 
Parents! Section dues-- 9600 
Summer Meeting--1, 500 
Loans--2,500 
Cash on hand Dec, 31, 1957--$4, 900 


Memberships & sales of 
Volta heview--316,600 


fts-- 411,100 


Income from trusts--910,900 


Advertising (Voita heview)--$6,700 


Disbursements 


Saleries & Services-- 340,600 


Summer Meeting--$400 
Trevel--3400 
Miscellaneous--$600 
Publicity, promotion, 
fund-raising--$1,100 
Payments on loans--$1,700 
Office Maintenance & Supplies--%5,800 
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Salable Merchandise--%312,200 


Cash on hand 
Dec. 31, 1958--510,400 


Volta Review--$10,000 
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Dr. Silverman, Associa- 
tion president, Miss 
Audrey Hicks, chair- 
man of the Houston 
meeting, and Mrs. 
Johnson, executive sec- 
retary of the Associa- 
tion, discuss the Par- 
ents’ Section. The small 
map of the United 
States on the exhibit 
panel indicates that 31 
affiliate groups have 
joined the section, 
including two groups 
in Texas. 


Association Holds Successful First Regional 


N estimated attendance of more than 

two hundred and a paid registra- 
tion of 180 attested to the success of the 
first Regional Meeting of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association, held April 17- 
18. in Houston, Tex. Audrey Hicks, 
Houston Independent School District, 
was chairman of the committee planning 
the meeting. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Harold Grant and Mrs. Walter Stuck of 


Sunshine Cottage and John Grace, Tex- 
as School for the Deaf. The Houston 
Council for Deaf Children arranged 
many of the details and staffed the reg- 
istration desk throughout the meeting. 

In addition to being the first Region- 
al of the Association, the Houston meet- 
ing represented the first time that facili- 
ties for the deaf in Texas have met 
jointly. Eighty-five registrants were 


The experts meet the parents in a panel discussion. Parents are on the right. Miss 
Hicks (center) chairs the panel. From left: Dr. John W. McFarland, Superintendent, 
Houston Independent School District; Dr. Fred Guilford, otologist; Dr. Olaf Haug, 
audiologist; Mrs. Ruth Blackman, psychologist, Houston Public Schools; Naney 
Bringhurst, Director, Special Education Department, Houston Public Schools; Mrs. 
Mary Medler, Director, Visiting Teachers Department, Houston Public Schools; Mrs. 


R. C. Kolbye, Religious Education. 
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from Houston. while 70 attended from 
elsewhere in the state. Other states rep- 
resented included Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Georgia. New York, Mis- 
souri and New Mexico. 

Those in attendance expressed a de- 
sire to meet together again in the future 
—perhaps annually, either as a Regional 
meeting of the Association or as an in- 
dependent professional group. 


Program 


Tours of Houston schools and classes 
for the deaf, scheduled for the first 
morning of the meeting, were well at- 
tended. Five tours were arranged, and 
the only difficulty was in deciding which 
one to join. 


Sunshine Cottage (San 
Antonio) fourth and 
fifth-graders tell the 
crowd about the hot 
desert lands and the 
nomads in a demon- 
stration lesson. 
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Second and third- 
graders from the Texas 
School for the Deat, 
Austin, demonstrate 
their proficiency in 
speech and language 
with the use of some 
y original teaching 

devices. 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman addressed 
the group Friday afternoon, April 17. 
He spoke on “The Teacher’s Job.” His 
paper will appear in a subsequent issue 
of the Volta Review. 

The evening meeting consisted of a 
lively panel discussion, with a group of 
experts and a group of parents meeting 
each other in a question and answer 
session. 

The Saturday morning program fea- 
tured demonstrations from the Pasa- 
dena, Tex., public schools, Texas School 
for the Deaf and Sunshine Cottage. 


Business Meeting 


Association members met after the 
Friday afternoon session for a business 
(Continued on page 282) 
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Schools and Classes for Deaf Children Under Six 


P arents of young children with severe hearing impairments are always seeking 


classes and schools or other training centers where their children can receive 
early training in speech and lipreading. ‘In answer to this demand the Volta Review 
periodically publishes a current list giving this information. 

This new list is a compilation of the results of a survey covering all 50 of the 
United States and the provinces of Canada. Over 300 facilities are listed, and 
include schools or classes in 48 of the states—only Nevada and Montana have no 
known classes for deaf and hard of hearing children under the age of six. Both the 
new states—Alaska and Hawaii—have made provisions for preschool training of 
the deaf. 

Some of the schools and classes take children who have been diagnosed as 
aphasic or mentally retarded and deaf, and others admit children having other 
multiple handicaps in addition to deafness. To indicate this in the footnotes on 
each page of the list the following numbers and symbol have been used: 

‘Indicates schools accepting aphasic children, * indicates schools accepting 
mentally retarded deaf children and * refers to schools accepting children who are 
deaf and also have other handicaps. In the latter cases. the types of handicaps 
which are accepted by the individual schools are given in the footnotes when the 
schools have furnished this information. 


Further information concerning any of these schools should be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the schools at the addresses given. 


Kind of 
school 


Age of 


School and Location entrance 


Alabama 
Birmingham 


Birmingham Speech & Hearing Center!* 


704% South 18th St. (3) pub. day 3 
Alaska 
Anchorage Alaska Crippled Children’s Treatment pub. day 
Center,':* 1020 “I" St. 
Arizona 
Phoenix Samuel Gompers Memorial Rehabilitation 
Center, 7211 N. 7th St. priv. day 2.6 
Tucson Arizona State School for the Deaf! and the 
Blind, 1200 W. Speedway | pub. res, 3 
Arkansas 
Little Rock Arkansas School for the Deaf!.*;* 
Markham & Park pub. res. 5.6 
Arkansas School for the Negro Deaf* & 
Negro Blind, 20th & Madison (4) | pub. res. 4 
ere Alhambra Day Classes for the Deaf'*.* | 
100 South Granada pub. day 4 
Armona Kings County Deaf Class* 
14th Ave. & Pimo St. pub. day 
Berkeley California School for the Deaf? * | 
fs 2601 Warring St. (5) | pub. res. 5.6 
Burlingame Burlingame Classes for the Deaf, 
Roosevelt School, 1151 Vancouver Ave. | pub. day 3 
Carmichael Starr King Exceptional Children Unit':?* | 
1912 Mission Ave. | pub. day 
Ceres Ceres Day Classes for the Deaf* 
Whitmore School, Box 307 (Lawrence) } pub. day 3 
Compton Theodore Roosevelt School | 
1927 San Vincente Blvd. | pub. day 3 
Covina Covina Elementary School | 
Box 269 { pub. day 3.9 


*(Birmingham) Deaf and speech defects: (Anchorage) Deaf and emotionally and physically 
handicapped; (Arkansas School for the Dea{) Deaf and cerebral palsied and heart ailments; 
(Arkansas School for the Negro Deaf and Negro Blind) Deaf and blind; (Armona) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied: (Carmichael) Deaf and blind, partially sighted and orthopedically handi- 
capped; (Ceres) Deaj and cerebral palsied. 
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of") Age of 


School and Location school entrance 
Eureka Grant School, G and Oak* | pub. day 3 
Fresno Fresno Oral Deaf Classes, Alice Birney | 
Elementary School, 3034 Cornell Ave. (3) | pub. day : 4 
Glendale Mark Keppel Elementary School | F 
Class for Deaf, 730 Glenwood Road (1) pub. day 3 
Hermosa Beach Hermosa View School* | pub. day 1 
La Mesa tolando Elementary School, Class for | ‘ ; 
the Deaf, 6925 Tower Street pub. day 3 4 
Lawndale Anderson School, Class for the Deaf!*:* | 
4110 W. 154th Street | pub. day 3 
Long Beach Stevenson Elementary School | 3 
515 Lime Ave. (12) pub. day ‘ 
Los Angeles John Tracy Clinic ee eee 9 
806 W. Adams Blvd. (7) priv. day : 
Hyde Park Boulevard School!:*:* 
3140 Hyde Park Boulevard (43) pub. day 3 
Mary E. Bennett School* | 
166 S. Burlington Avenue (57) = ped 3 
Modesto Modesto City Schools!:*)* 
426 Locust St. 
Montabello Aurally Handicapped Class | ne 3 
816 Donna Way : | pub. day ‘i 
Norwalk La Mirada City School District roe : 
12820 S. Pioneer Blvd. 
Oakland Oakland Day School for the Deaf 
Hawthorne School, 1700 28th Ave. (1) | pub. day % 
Orange Sycamore School, 340 North Maine | pub. day » 
Orosi Orosi Elementary School, Class for the 
Deaf!:* P.O. Box 127 pub. day 3 
Oxnard Driffill School,* 910 South E St. | pub. day , 
Porterville Olive Avenue School | 
135 South G St. | pub. day ° 
Richmond Preschool Class for Deaf & Hard of Hearing | Rane 2 
Ri Nystrom School, 230 S. Tenth St. 
Iverside California Schocl for the Deaf* 56 
3044 Horace St. pub. res. 
sacramento David Lubin Schoo! oe 
3530 K St. (16) pub. day . 
San Diego San Diego City Schools—Oral Deaf : 
Classes,* c/o Education Center 
4100 Normal St. (3) pub. day 3 
San Francisco Gough School for the Deaf!-* 
1945 Washington (9) pub. day 3 
San Francisce Hearing & Speech Center 
1609 Seott St. (15) priv. day 2 
San Jose Hester Grammar School, Class for the Deaf 
1460 The Alameda pub. day 3 
Svecial Auditorv Training Classes 
Unified School Dist., 408 Almaden Ave. (10) | pub. day 3 
Santa Monica Madison School, Class for the Deaf! 
Arizona St. | pub. day 
Santa Rosa Hearing Class, Steele Lane School 
301 Steele Lane pub. day 2 
Stockton Classes for the Deaf? 
1149 S. Pilgrim (5) pub. day 3 
Tulare Tulare Classes for the Deaf.’.* Garden 
i Avenue School, 640 East Pleasant Ave. | pub. day 3 
Watsonville Tri-County School for the Deaf 
Corner Martinelli and Glemar } pub. day 3 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs Colorado School for the Deaf & Blind?-* | pub. res, 5 
Denver Eiber 
1401 Independence Ave. (15) pub. day 3 
John Evans School* | 
- e W. 11th at Acoma (4) | pub. day 3 
Weatheridge Colorado State Home and Training 
School!.2.* | pub, res. 5 


Mystic Mystic Oral School for the Deaf | pub. res. 3 
West Hartford American School for the Deaf* 


139 North Main St. (7) | pub. res. | 3 


*(Hermosa Beach) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Lawndale) Deaf and cerebral palsied or 
other multiple handicaps; (Hyde Park Boulevard School) Deaf and mildly cerebral palsied; 
(Mary E. Bennett School) Deaf and mildly spastic; (Modesto) Deaf and orthopedically handi- 
capped; (Oxnard) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Tulare) Deaf and other handicaps if they can 
care for themselves; (Colorado Springs) Deaf and cerebral palsied and orthopedically handi- 
capped; (Eiber School) Deaf and cerebral palsied: (John Evans School) Deaf and ortho- 
pedically handicapped: (American School) Deaj and spastic or cerebral palsied. 
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Delaware 
Wilmington Charles B. Lore School, Oral Deaf Class'.2 
4th and Woodland | pub. day 5 
District of Columbia | 
Washington Childrens Hearing & Speech School'.?.* 
Children’s Hospital, D. C., | 
2125 18th St., N.W. (9) priv. day 4 
Kendall School for the Deaf 
Kendall Green, NE (2) pub. res. 3 
Washington Hearing Society'?* & day 
1934 Calvert St., NW (9) priv. day 1.6 
Florida 
Fort Lauderdale Fort Lauderdale Oral School 
930 S.E. 9th St. priv. res, 2.6 
Jacksonville Child Guidance and Speech Corremction 
Clinic,):* 625 Ocean St. priv. dav 3 
Miami Miami Oral Classes':** 
275 N.W. 2nd St. pub. day 3 
Miramar Elementary School* 
109 N.E. 19th Street (36) pub. day 3 
Orlando ° Forrest Park School for Physically 
Handicapped, Blind and Deaf Children 
1600 Silver Star Read pub. day 3 
St. Augustine Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind* bs 
San Marco Avenue pub. res. > 
Tampa Bayside School for Exceptional'.* Children 
1105 Bermuda Blvd. (5) pub. day 3 
West Palm Beach Royal Palm School, Class for the Deaf!-?* 
900 Fern St. av 4 
Georgia pub. day 
Atlanta Jr. League School for Speech Correction, 
Inc.,! 2020 Peachtree Road, NW (9) priv. day 4 
Columbus School for Speech Correction! 
1320 Third Avenue priv. day 4 
Secon Bibb County School of Special : 
Education,':* 709 Pierce Ave. pub. day 3 
Moultrie Moultrie Speech and Hearing Center'.?* 
901 5th Street, SW pub. day 4 
Savannah Worrill Dudley School of Speech! 
108 East Gaston St. priv. day 2 
Hawaii 
Honolulu Diamond Head School 
3440 Leahi Ave. (15) | pub. res. 4.6 
Idaho 
Gooding Idaho State School for the Deaf & Blind,'* | a 
14th Avenue and Main | pub. res. ” 
Illinois 
Carbondale Southern Illinois University School,'-? 
, Special Class | pub. day 
Champaign Colonel Wolfe Elem. School, Class for | ° 
: the Deaf, 403 E. Healey Street | pub. day 3 
Chicago Alexander Graham Bell School! | - 
‘3730 N. Oakley Ave. (18) | pub, day 3 
Corkery School, Class for the Deaf? * ‘ 
2510 South Kildare (23) pub. day 3 
James B. Farnsworth School pub, day Y 
James B. Ward Elem. School, Class fer 
the Deaf,!:2;* 2701 S. Shields Ave. (16) pub, day 3 
Holy Trinity Day School* 2 
1912 West Taylor (3) denom. » 
Lowell School, Classes for the Deaf! res. = 
3320 W. Hirsch Street (51) pub. day 4 
Marquette University Hearing Center* pub. day 
Morrill School?-* 
6110 S. Rockwell St. pub. day 3 
Oliver H. Perry School, Classes for . 
the Deaf,)2.* 9128 University Avenue (19) pub. day 3 
St. Francis de Paula Day School* 
7825 S. Ellis Ave. (3) denom. 2 
St. Gregory Day School res, 
1609 Gregory St. (3) | denom. 5 
St. Mary of Perpetual Help | res, 
1023 W. 32nd St. | denom.res. 5 


*(Miami Oral School) Deaf and cerebral palsied or orthopedic handicaps: (Miramar 
School) Deaf and blind or partially sighted; (Florida School) Deaf and blind; (Bayside School) 
Deaf and blind; (Bibb County) Deaf and mildly cerebral palsied; (Idaho School) Deaf and 
orthopedically handicapped: (Corkery School) Deaf and cerebral palsied if not severe; (Ward 
School) Deaf and brain damaged or orthopedically handicapped; (Holy Trinity) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied; (Marquette) Deaf and blind or orthopedically handicapped; (Morrill) Deaf 
and blind or cerebral palsied or orthopedically handicapped; (Perry) Deaf and spastic; (St. 
Francis de Paula) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 
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Decatur 


East St. Louis 


Elgin 
Evanston 


Jacksonville 
Moline 
Normal 
Pekin 
Peoria 
Quincy 
Rockford 


Springfield 


Winnetka 


Worth 


Indiana 


Evansville 


Fort Wayne 


Gary 
Hammend 


Indianapolis 


Muncie 


South Bend 


Iowa 
Council Bluffs 


Davenport 
Des Moines 


Sioux City 


Kansas 


Kansas City 


Wichita 


Kentucky 


Covington 


Louisville 


Louisiana 


Marrero 


St. Mel Holy Ghost Day School* 

5427 W. Adams St. (3) : 
Spalding Elementary School for Crippled 
Children,* 1628 Washington Blvd. (12) 


Washington School, Room for Acoustically 


Handicapped, ':\* 400 S. Maffit Street 
Jefferson Schocl—Oral Deaf Dept. 
1800 North 25th St. 

Columbia School, 801 Hill Street 
Classes for the Deaf 

Colfax & McDaniel Streets 

Illinois School for the Deaf 

125 Webster 

Moline Day School for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, 1015 16th Ave. 
Metcalf Elementary School 

Illinois State Normal University 
Franklin School, Room for Children 
with Impaired Hearing,':* 100 Broadway 
Blaine Summer School 

919 S. Matthew 

Classes for the Deaf!:*:* 

1200 Maine St. 

Wight School, Classes for Deaf 
1358-4th Avenue 

Springfield Classes for Children with 


Impaired Hearing,':?}* Hay-Edwards School | 


Lawrence Avenue & Pasfield 

Skokie Junior High School, Class fer 
the Deaf, 520 Glendale Avenue 

Elim Christian School'?.* 

Box 247 


Glenwood Elementary School, Classes for 
the Deaf,':?;* 901 Sweetser (13) 

Class for Deaf Nursery! 

Clinton & Pontiac Streets 

Oral Training Center* 

600 E. 35th Ave. 

Lake County Preschool Speech & Hearing 
Clinic,!:?;* 736 Conkey St. 

Audiology & Speech Clinic,':*}* Indiana 
University Medical Center 

1100 West Michigan St. (7) 

Indiana State School for the Deaf 

1200 East 42nd Street (5) 

Indianapolis Speech & Hearing Center, 
Tne.t 615 N. Alabama Street 

Harry Mock School, Classes for the Deaf 
700 W. Adams St. 

Oral Deaf Day Class* 

737 W. Beale St. 

St. Joseph County Hearing Society 

511 W. Colfax St. 


Towa School fer the Deaf?-* 
Council Bluffs, lowa 

Oral Deaf Day School? 

1144 Main St. 

Smouse Opportunity School* 
28th and Center (12) 

Oral School for the Deaf 
2700 Leech St. 


Hearing and Speech Department!.2 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
Institute of 

2400 Jardine Drive (14) 


Center for Acoustically Handicapped!':* 
Fourth District School, 1528 Seott St. 
Louisville Deaf Oral School 

1320 South Fourth St. (8) 


Chinchuba Institute 
Box 65, Barataria Blvd. 


denom. 
res. 


pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. 
pub. 


pub. 
pub. 
pub. 
pub. 
pub. 
pub. 
pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 
denom. 
res. 

& day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 


priv. day 
priv. day 


pub. res. 
& day 


pub, day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


priv. day 


pub. res. 


pub. day 


pub. day 


pub, day 


priv. day 
priv. res. 
& day 

pub. day 
priv. day 


priv. res. 
& day 


| 2 


¥ (St. Vel Holy Ghost) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Spalding) Only if deaf and crippled; 


(Decatur) Deaf and cerebral palsied and post-polio; (Quincy) Deaf and orthopedically handi- 
capped; (Hay-Edwards) Deaf and brain injured, orthopedically handicapped, cerebral palsied 
or partially sighted; (Elim Christian) Deaf and crippled or blind: (Gary) Deaf and brain in- 
jured; (Hammond) Deaf and orthopedically handicapped or brain injured; (South Bend) Deaf 
and cerebral palsied; (Council Bluffs) Deaf and blind; (Covington) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 
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New Orleans Tulane Speech and Hearing Center 


1430 Tulane Avenue (12) priv. day 
Shreveport Line Avenue Elementary School 
1830 Line Avenue pub. 
3 aine 
‘ Portland Governor Baxter State School for the Deaf* 
P.O. Box 799 pub. res. 
Maryland 
Baltimore William S. Baer 
Warwick above W. North Avenue (16) | pub. day 
Frederick Maryland State School for the Deaf! 
E 306 S. Market Street pub. res. 
4 Silver Spring Broad Acres School 
Beacon Road pub. day 
Massachusetts 
Beverly Beverly School for the Deaf " 
6 Echo Avenue priv. res. 
; Boston Habilitation Center for Preschool 
; Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children,* Boston 
Health Dept., West End Unit, 25 Blossom St. pub. day 
Sarah Fuller Foundation for Little 
Children, Inc.,':** Children’s Medical Center 
300 Longwood Ave. at home 
Fitchburg Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children.* 
Burbank Hospital, Outpatient Dept. pub. day 
+ Lowell Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children* 
Lowell Girls’ Club, 220 Worthen St. pub. day 
Lynn Lynn Day Class ior the Deaf 
: Washington School, 58 Blossom St. pub. day 
Northampton Clarke School for the Leaf 
: Round Hill Road priv. res. 
B Pittsfield Habilitation Center for Preschool 
# Deaf & Hard of Hearing Children,* 
: 194 Wendell Avenue pub. day 
Pittsfield Mercer School 
Orchard Street pub. day 
Quincy Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Deaf & Hard of Hearing Children,* 
Quincy Health Dept., 1120 Hancock St. pub. day 
Randolph Boston School for the Deaf! denom. 
: 800 North Main Street res. 
: Roxbury Horace Mann School for the Deaf res. & day 
Kearsarge Avenue (19) pub. day 
; Salem Habilitation Center for Preschool 
: Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children,* 
% Salem Health Center, 5 Broad St. pub. day 
e South Dartmouth Habilitation Center for Preschool 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children,* 
Sol-e-Mar Hospital pub. day 
i Springfield Elias Brookings School, Classes for 
2 the Deaf.* 367 Hancock Street (6) pub. day 
Springfield Hearing League 
‘ Preschool Classes, 1694 Main St. (3) priv. day 
‘ Waltham Habilitation Center for Preschool | 
Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children.* ea 
Waltham Public Library, 735 Main St. pub. day 
7 Watertown Habilitation Center for Preschocl 
: Hard of Hearing & Deaf Children.* 
Hosmer School, Winthrop St. pub. day 
Perkins School for the Blind':* 
* 175 North Beacon St. (72) priv. res, 
. Worcester Upsala Street School (4) pub. day 
Worcester County Hearing & Speech 
- Center,* 306 Main St. (8) priv. day 


Michigan 

Battle Creek Ann J. Kellogg School, Classes for the ; 
Deaf,* Champion Street pub. day 

Dearborn Harvey H. Lowrey School, Classes for 

the 6601 Jonathon | pub. day 

Detroit Detroit Day School for the Deaf!:* 
6045 Stanton Avenue (8) pub. day 
Lutheran School for the Deaf! denom. 
6861 E. Nevada Avenue (34) } res. & day 
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13 
3.6 
28 
1.3 
12 
4.7 
1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
39 
1 
3 
= 
3 
g *(Governor Baxter) Deaf and spastic; (Baer School) Deaf and orthopedically handicapped, 
“a cardiac or visually handicapped; (Sarah Fuller) Deaf and cerebral palsied, blind, orthopedically 
a handicapped, or brain injured; (Elias Brookings) Deaf and carebral palsied: (Perkins) Deaf 
" and blind only; (Worcester Hearing and Speech Center) Deaf and blind (Dearborn) Deaf 
4 and orthopedically handicapped; (Detroit Day School) Deaf and cerebral palsied. 


Escanaba 
Ferndale 


Flint 


Grand Rapids 


Ida 
Jackson 


Kalamazoo 


Lansing 


Muskegon 


Pontiac 
Saginaw 
Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 
Duluth 


Faribault 


Minneapolis 


St. Paul 


Mississippi 
Jackson 


Missouri 


Kansas City 


St. Louis 


University City 


Nebraska 
Linceln 


Omaha 


* (Stephens School) Deaf and cerebral palsied or visually handicapped; (Escanaba) Deaf 
and cerebral palsied: (Ida) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Kalamazoo) Deaf and orthopedically 
handicapped; (Michigan State College Class) Deaf and cerebral palsied or orthopedically han- 
dicapped; (Michigan School for the Blind) Blind and deaf only; (Saginaw) Deaf and cere- 
bral palsied: (Horace Rackham) Deaf and cerebral palsied, muscular dystrophy, hemophilia, 
etc.; (Minnesota School for the Deaf) Deaf and cerebral palsied or emotionally disturbed, 
brain injured or visually handicapped; (Agassiz) Deaf and mildly palsied; (Minneapolis Hear- 
ing Society) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Douglass Class) Deaf and cerebral palsied or blind: 
(Central Sr. High School) Deaf and blind, cerebral palsied or orthopedically handicapped: 
(Central Institute} Deaf and other multiple handicaps if ambulatory and capable of self-help: 
(Lincoln) Deaf and cerebral palsied: (Omaha Hearing School) Deaf and cerebral palsied: 
(Nebraska School jor the Deaf) Deaf and cerebral palsied or orthopedically handicapped 


Stephens Schoo!l— Eastside Schcol 
for the Deaf,':* 6006 Seneca (13) 
John A. Lemmer School? * 

700 South 20th St. 

Coolidge School 

2521 Bermuda 

Michigan School for the Deaf (2) 

Oral School for the Deaf! 

1250 Sigsbee S.E. (6) 

Ida Elementary School* 

Allen School? * 

Pearl Street at State Street 

Harold Upjohn School of Special 
Education,* 2351 S. Park St. (35) 
Affiliated with Michigan State College,':** 
419 N. Capitol 

Michigan School for the Blind* 

715 West Willow (6) 

Marquette Elementary School 

Special Education of the Deaf, 480 Bennett 
Nelson School 

Washington at 8th 

Whitefield School 

2000 Orchard Lake Road 

Class for the 

3123 Court St. 

Horace H. Rackham School of Special 
Education,':*** Eastern Michigan College 


Classes for the Deaf, Lincoln Elem. 
School, 2427 W. 4th St. (6) 
Minnesota School for the Deaf* 
Box 440 

W. Roby Allen School 

525 East 5th St. 

Agassiz School'* 

510 W. 388 Street (9) 

Minneapolis Hearing Society* 

1722 Hennepin Avenue (3) 

Douglas School, Class for the Deaf* 
328 Stevens St. (7) 

Jefferson School, Class for the Deaf 
90 S. Western Ave. (50) 

St. Paul Hearing Society. Inc. 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. (1) 


Magnolia Speech School! 
2669 Angelo Circle 


Central Jr. High School 

Central Sr. High School'-*.* 

Troost School, Classes for the Deaf 
5915 Forest (10) 

Wheatley School 

2415 Agnes St. 

Central Institute for the Deaf!.* 
S18 S. Kingshighway (10) 
Gallaudet Day School for the Deaf 
1616 South Grand Blvd. (4) 

St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf 
1483 - 82nd Blvd. (14) 


Prescott School, Class for the Deaf* 
2024 S. 20th St. (2) 

Omaha Hearing School* 

340 S. 37th St. 

Nebraska School for the Deaf!.2.* 
3223 N. 45th St. (3) 


pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. res. 


pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. res. 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. res. 
& day 


pub. day 
pub. res, 
pub. res. 
pub. day 
priv. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


priv. day 


priv. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 


priv. res. 
& day 
pub. day 
denom. 


res. & day 


pub. day 
priv. day 


pub. res. 
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A high-quality unit for the large: 
the classroom. The amplifier incc 
at a pre-determined level. Micro 
with built-in phonograph is also a’ 


A new instrument for the smalle 
designed to offer the utmost in si 
six outlets can be connected simu 


The Model 162 is intended for c 
tions of the American Standards 
for speech" and the ‘‘discriming 
may be made with optional atta 


mode 


The GSAR, a portable psychoga 
can be obtained from patients nq 
ing GSR is correlated with sti 


instrument. 


model 


The Békésy Audiometer produces 
controlled by the patient. It is 
audiogram card. Thus the patien 


ec fr d 
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company 
260B group hearing aid 


s. Special attention has been given to ease of handling and effectiveness in 
hted in the instrument is of a compression type to limit the maximum output 
es or a phonograph, or both may be used to operate with the Aid. A model 
le. 


280A auditory trainer 


ss. Compression amplification is only one of its many modern features. It is 
ity of operation, portability and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker 
usly, each with its own volume control. 


162 speech audiometer 


and other high-standard professional use and meets the applicable specifica- 

ciation. With this apparatus it is possible to determine both the ‘hearing loss 
loss of speech.”’ Air conduction receivers are supplied but sound-field tests 
pnts. Uses with sound field loudspeaker include hearing aid evaluation. 


664 psychogalvanometer 


bmeter, permits the application of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms 
ponsive to ordinary methods. Classical conditioning is applied and the result- 
presentations by means of a continuous graphic record produced by the 


800 automatic audiometer 


uditory stimulus whose frequency is increased slowly and whose intensity is 
nstructed that the patient's adjustments are automatically recorded on the 
es his own audiogram. A flexible and valuable research audiometer. 
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New Hampshire x 
Greenfield Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf!:* priv. res. 
New Jersey 
, Jersey City Class for the Deaf 
182 Merseles St. 
Newark Bruce Street School'.*.* 
45 Bruce Street (3) pub. day 
Day School for the Deaf, Public School #2 
Passaic Street (1) pub. day 
West Trenton New Jersey School for the Deaf* 
Sullivan Way 
Woodbridge Public School #112 
Ross Street 


pub. day 


Paterson 


pub. res. 


pub. day 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque Pre-School Nursery of the New Mexico 
. Hearing Society, 1001 2nd N.W. 
Santa Fe New Mexico School for the Deaf!.* 
1060 Cerrillos Road 


priv. day 


pub. res. 


New York 
Buffalo St. Mary’s School for the Deaf** 
2253 Main Street (14) 

Lake Ronkonkoma (Cleary Deaf Child Center* 
Mill Neck Mill Neck Manor Lutheran School for denom. 
the Deaf, Box 12 res. ; 
& day 


priv. day 
res, 
priv. res. 


New York Bellevue Hospital Hearing & Speech 
Center,* 26th St. and First Ave. (10) 
Junior High School 
225 East 28rd St. (10) 
Lexington School for the Deaf 


pub. 


pub. day 


priv. res. 


A 904 Lexington Ave. (21) 

a N. Y. Institute for the Education ; 

fi of the Blind,* 999 Pelham Parkway (69) priv. res. 
St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf!* 


1000 Hutchinson River Parkway (65) priv. res, 
Rochester School for the Deaf* 

1545 St. Paul Street (21) 

Central New York School for the Deaf* 
713 North Madison Street (1) 


Rochester pub. res. 


> 
Rome pub. res. 


Staten Island Public School #40'-2 
91 Henderson Ave. (1) pub. day 
Syracuse Gordon D. Hoople Hearing & Speech Center! : 
805 South Crouse Ave. (10) priv. day 
Perey Hughes School Special Classes':?:* 
345 Jamesville Ave. (10) pub. day 
White Plains New York School for the Deaf ’ 
555 Knollwood Road priv. res 
North Carolina 
Morganton North Carelina School for the Deaf* pub. 
North Dakota 
q Devils Lake North Dakota School for the Deaf? * pub. 
Ohio 
- Akron Class for the Deaf* 
366 Beaver St. (6) pub. day 
‘% Canton Belden School, Classes for the Deaf 
4 2115 Georgetown Rd. N.F. pub. day 
% Cincinnati Cincinnati Speech & Hearing Center 
<3 Nursery School,':* 3006 Vernon Place (19) priv. day 
Hyde Park School 
4 3401 Edwards Road pub. day 
Oakley Schocl 
3086 Madison (9) pub. day 
Pleasant Ridge School 
he 5945 Montgomery Road (30) pub. day 
S St. Rita School for the Deaf denom. 
a 1720 Glendale-Milford Road (15) res. 4 


Cleveland Alexander Graham Bell School 
2390 East 55th Street (4) pub. day 3 


*(Crotched Mountain) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Bruce Street) Deaf and cerebral palsied 

or with organic losses; (West Trenton) Deaf and cerebral palsied or orthopedically handi- 

capped; (Santa Fe) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Cleary Deaf Child Center) Deaf and 
: spastic; (Junior High School No: 47) Deaf and cerebral palsied or crippled; (N. Y. Institute 
for the Education of the Blind) Deaj and blind only; (Rochester School for the Deaf) Deaf and 

otherwise mildly handicapped; (Central New York School) Deaf and physically handicapped if 


“ handicaps are not disabling; (Percy Highes) Deaf and all other types of handicaps: (North 
Carolina School) Deaf and otherwise handicapped if educable; (North Dakota School) Deaf 
; and orthopedically handicapped; (Akron) Deaf and cerebral palsied: (Cincinnati Speech and 


Hearing Center) Deaf and otherwise handicapped with language problems. 
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Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center! 


11206 Euclid Avenue (6) priv. day | 1 
Columbus indianola Eiementary Day School for | 
the Deaf,* 140 E. 16th Ave. (1) pub. day | 3 


rreschool Nursery Program 
Hearing & Speech Center of Columbus & 


Central Ohio,! 209 S. High St. (15) priv. day | 1.6 
Sast Cleveland kast Cleveland Classes for Deaf & 

Hard of Hearing,' 14121 Shaw Ave. (12) pub. day 3.6 
Elyria Hamilton School | : 

Middle & 13th St. | pub. day 3 
Fremont Atkinson School 

Delaware Ave. pub. day 3 


Kent Kent State University Demonstration 
Class for the Deaf, De Peyster St. pub. day 3 
Lorain Class for the Deaf* - 
West 30th St. pub. day > 
Mansfield Marion Avenue School 3 
218 Marion Ave. pub. day : 
Portsmouth Scudder School Rasy 3 
Fourth and Court Streets pub. day : 
Steubenville Roosevelt School, Class for the Deaf Baay 4 
Toled Maryland Avenue 
oledo Sherman School? 
Sherman and Walnut St. (8) | pub. day " 
Toledo Classes for Deaf & Hard of Hearing pub. day 3 
Special Education Dept., Toledo Public ree 
r Schools, 121 Southard Ave, (2) 
Youngstown — , Oral Day School for the Deaf, pub. day 3 
Adams School, Cooper St. (2) 
Zanesville Deaf & Hard of Hearing Class : 3 
Munson School, Brighton Blvd. _ day 3 
Sunshi Se * yub. day 5 
Cie unshine School | pu lay 
Chickasha Jane Brooks School pub. res. 
: Oklahoma College for Women | & day 3 
Oklahoma City University of Oklahoma School for | 
’ the Deaf, 824 N.E. 14th | priv. day 2.6 
Sulphur Oklahoma State School for the Deaf* 
E. 10th & Tahlequah | pub. res, 4.6 
Tulsa Tulsa Day School for the Deaf* & dav 
1240 E. 5th Place (6) pub. day 4 
Oregon } 
Medford Junior Service League Kindergarten! 
: 820 Priddy Street priv. day 1.6 
Portland Hosford Day School for the Deaf!:*.* 
2303 S.E. 28th Place (12) | pub. day 4 
Portland Center for Speech & Hearing 
2111 N.E. Weidler (12) | priv. day 1.2 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School | 
2860 S.E. Holgate Blvd. (2) priv. day 3.6 
Salem Oregon State School for the Deaf - 
999 Locust pub. res, 3.6 
Pennsylvania 
Erie Erie Day School for the Deaf | e 
Wayne School, 650 East Ave. pub. day 9 
Lancaster The Hearing Conservation Center of 
Lancaster Co.,! 427 N. Duke St. pub. day 4 
Philadelphia Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute | denom. 4 
3509 Spring Garden St. (4) res., day : 
Friends of the Deaf Nursery School = _— 
1516 W. Girard Ave. (30) priv. day # 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf | aie, 4 
7500 Germantown Avenue (19) | pub. res. 
Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School'.2.* pub. day 4 
; 22nd and Brown Streets (30) F 
Pittsburgh DePaul Institute, Castlegate Ave (26)* denom. 2 
| res., day 
Mt. Lebanon Schools Washington School* 
735 Washington Road (28) pub. day 5 
Western Pennsylvania School for the | 
Deaf,!:2+* 300 E. Swissvale Ave., pub. res, 3 
Edgewood (18) | 
Scranton Pennsylvania State Oral School for the 


pub. res. 


cerebral palsied; (Sulphur) Deaf and otherwise handicapped if they can adjust to dormitories: 
(Tulsa) Deaf and crippled, cerebral palsied or polio; (Hosford) Deaf and cerebral palsied if 
they do not need physical therapy and can help themselves; (Mt. Lebanon-Washington School) 
Deaf and physicaliy handicapped if deafness is the major handicap: (Scranton) Deaf and men- 
tally retarded with 1.Q. 70 and higher, hard of hearing if they cannot progress in regular classes. 
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Deaf,* 1800 N. Washington Ave. | 4 a 
*(Indianola) Cerebral palsied: (Lorain) Orthopedically handicapped: (Sunshine) Blind or — 


~ School for Hearing Handicapped Children 


Wilkes-Barre 


Kirby Health Center, 71 N. Franklin St. priv. day 2.6 
Rhode Island 
Providence Rhode Island School for the Deaf* | pub. res. 3 
520 Hope Street (6) | | 
Windmill Street School, Hearing Therapy!) pub.day | 4.6 
Class, 110 Paul St. 
South Carolina | 
Charleston Jr. League School of Speech Correction! | priv. day | 
79 Alexander Street | 
Columbia Jr. League Speech and Hearing Clinic! priv. day 2.6 


2720 Lee Street 
South Dakota | 
Sioux Falls South Dakota School for the Deaf * pub. res. 5 
1800 East 10th St. 


Tennessee | 
Memphis Idlewild Oral Day School for the Deaf | 
1950 Linden Avenue (4) | pub. day 5 
Memphis Speech & Hearing Center | | 
; Fourth Floor, Eve Hall, 874 Monroe (3) | priv. day | 2 
Nashville The Bill Wilkerson Hearing & Speech 
Center* | 
19th Ave. South at Edgehill (12) priv. day 1.9 
Texas 
Austin Austin Preschoc] Hearing Clinie 
301 Nelray (5) | priv. day | 2 
Texas School for the Deaf?:* | 
1102 S. Congress (4) | pub. res. | 5.6 
Corpus Christi Corpus Christi School! 
Box 110 | pub. day 
Dallas Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf | 
4909 Cedar Springs (35) | priv. day 2.6 
Society for Crippled Children!.2:* 
2312 Oak Lawn (19) pub. day 2.6 
Fort Worth Opti-Mrs. Preschool for the Deaf! 
T.C.U. (29) priv. day 1.3 
Houston Houston Independent Schocl District!:* 
1300 Capitol pub. day 3 
Houston School for Deaf Children? 
5111 Austin St. (4) priv. day | 
Pasadena Pasadena Independent Schools P 
204 East Broadway pub. day 
Port Arthur Sunnyside Speech & Hearing Center'* 
1546 Seventh St. priv. day 
San Antonio Sunshine Cottage School for Deaf Children! a . 
Wichita Falls 103 Tuleta Drive (12) | priv. day 3 
School of Listening Eyes | 
3015 Avenue I | priv. day | 2.6 
Utah 
Ogden Utah Schools for Deaf & Blind'.* 
846 - 20th St. pub. res. 5 
Provo Speech & Hearing Clinic'-?* | denom. 
Brigham Young University day 2.6 
Salt Lake City Clinie Preschool for Hearing & Speech 
Impaired Children,':* University of Utah, 
1699 East 5th South (Bldg. 413) pub. day 2.6 
Vermont | 


Brattleboro Austine School for the Deaf? 


120 Maple St. pub. res. 4.6 


tutland Children’s Rehabilitation Center 
Vermont Ass’n. for the Crippled, Inc.':* 
SS Park St. riv. res, 5 
Virgini Park priv. res 


Newport News 


Hampton Roads Speech Correction Center’! 


~ 9963 Warwick Road pub. day 3.6 
Richmond Preschool Class for Deaf Children! 
(Medical College of Virginia) priv. day 2.6 
. 12th and Broad Streets (19) 
Staunton Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind! pub. res. 4.6 
Washington 
Seattle Seattle Hearing & Speech Center, Inc.1.2 | 
1229 10th Avenue North (2) | priv. day 1.6 
Seattle Public Schools, Classes for Deaf | 
& Hard of Hearing,'? 815-4th North (9) pub. day | 4 


*(Rhode Island) Deaf and cerebral palsied: (South Dakota) Deaf and cerebral palsied ; 
(Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech Center) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Texas School) Deaf 
and cerebral palsied or orthopedically handicapped: (Dallas Society for Crippled Children) 
Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Houston Independent School District) Deaf and cerebral palsied 
or orthopedically handicapped; (Utah Schools for Deaf and Blind) Deaf and orthopedically 
handicapped or cerebral palsied: (Provo) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Rutland) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied. 
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Spokane 
Tacoma 
Vancouver 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Wisconsin 
Delavan 


Eau Claire 
Green Bay 
Kenosha 

La Crosse 


Madison 


Milwaukee 


Oshkosh 
Racine 
Shorewood 
Stevens Point 
Supericr 
Wausau 


Wyoming 
Casper 


Alberta 
Edmonton 


Ontario 
Belleville 
Hamilton 
Ottawa 


Toronto 


uebec 
Montreal 


British Columbia 
Vancouver 


University Heights Schooi Program 

for the Deaf,!:*;* 5031 University Way (5) 
Edna E. Davis School* 

West 1723 Seventh Ave. (43) 


Tacoma-Pierce County School for Crippled 


Children,':2;* East 50th & Roosevelt (4) 
Washington State School for the Deaf* 
611 Grand Boulevard 


West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 
and the Blind'.?* 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf 

309 Walworth Ave. 

McDonough School Classes for the Deaf!.*.* 
304 N. Dewey St. 

Green Bay School for the Deaf* 

525 S. Madison 

Kenosha Class for the Deaf & Hard 

of Hearing, 6811 -18th Ave. 

Washburn School! 

Sth and Main Streets 

Lapham Public School, Dept. for the 

Deaf & Hard of Hearing? 

1045 East Dayton St. (3) 

Milwaukee Hearing Society 

757 North Water St. (2) 

Neeskara-Binner School, Classes for the 
Deaf,!:2}* 1601 N. Hawley Road (8) 

St. John's School 

3680 S. Kinnickinic Ave. 

Oshkosh School for the Deaf & 

Hard of Hearing,' 1109 Melvin Ave. 

Racine Day School for the Deaf* | 
2326 Mohr Ave. 
Classes for the Deaf & Hard of Hearing,'-2-* | 
Atwater School, 2100 E. Capital Drive (11) | 
Stevens Point Day School for Deaf 

P. J. Jacobs High School 

Superior Day School for Deaf 

1812 Wyoming Ave. 

Wausau Day School for Deaf!2 

400 Randolph St. 


Wyoming School for the Deaf!-2.* 
312 W. Midwest 


CANADA 


Alberta School for the Deaf?-* 
6240 113 St. 


Ontario School for the Deaf* 
Gibson School,* Barton at Birch 
Cambridge Street School! 
Cambridge St. 

St. Monica’s School 

14 Broadway 

Sunny View School 

450 Blythwocd Road 


Institution des Sourdes-Muettes* 
3725 St. Denis St. (18) 

Mackay School for the Deaf* 

3544 Decarie Blvd. (28) 

Montreal Oral School for the Deaf 
3706 Coronet Ave. 


Jericho Hill School* 
4100 West 4th Ave. (8) 


pub. 
pub. 
pub. 


pub. 


pub. 


pub. 

pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
denom. 
res. 

pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. res. 


pub. res, 
& day 


pub. res. 
pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. day 


priv. res. 


pub. day 
priv. day 
pub. day 


& res. 


*(University Heights) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Spokane) Deaf and cerebral palsied: 


(Washington State College) Deaf and otherwise handicapped if deafness is the primary han- 
dicap, and entrants are able to adjust to dormitories (Romney) Deaf and cerebral palsied; 
(McDonough) Deaf and orthopedically, visually or speech handicapped; (Green Bay) Deaf and 
cerebral palsied: (Neeskara-Binner) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Racine) Deaf and brain in- 
jured; (Shorewood) Deaf and cerebral palsied: (Wyoming) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Al- 
berta) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Belleville) Deaf and cerebral palsied; (Gibson) Deaf and 
partially sighted; (Institute des Sourdes-Muetts) Deaf and blind; (Mackay) Deaf and cerebral 
palsied; (Jericho Hill) Deaf and blind. 
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PAUL C. RICHARDSON 


everal years ago Hudgins and 
Numbers reported: 

“Speech is a dynamic process; it 
cannot be broken down into static 
positions and isolated movements. 
An analytic method of speech 
teaching of itself, therefore, vio- 
lates basic physiological and pho- 
netic principles. A synthetic meth- 
od in which the basic phonetic unit 
is the syllable is in keeping with 
these physiological and phonetic 
principles; it is the natural method 
by which hearing children acquire 
speech.” 

Meader and Muyskens in their book. 
Handbook of Biolinguistics, stress the 
need for understanding the “psychology 
of speech.” They further emphasize 
that speech is a total physiological, 
psychological and organismical develop- 
ment. The studies of Gesell and others 
with regard to speech development 
strongly indicate the importance of 
babbling. The Gestalt Psychology, stress- 
ing the importance of the whole rela- 
tionship, has direct implications in con- 
sidering the essential steps in the nat- 
ural evoluting speech processes. 

The evoluting speech process begins 
prior to the birth cry. The essential or- 
gans for producing vocal sounds are 
ready to function at birth. The birth ery 
sets into motion the first total effort of 
the organism to respond in his environ- 
ment. The fundamental patterns of vocal 
development expand to meaningless ut- 
terances. The fascinating speech proc- 
ess begins with distinguishing between 
sounds of pleasure and discomfort. The 
evoluting vocal process so necessary to 


Carmichael, Manual of Child Psychology, p. 583. 
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Developing Fundamental Speech Patterns 


Mr. Richardson is a teacher and therapist in 
the Montgomery County, Fa., Public Schools, 
Child Guidance Center. 


developing fundamental speech patterns 
begins with vowels. 

The findings of Irwin and Shohara 
are of particular importance to the 
teacher of the deaf, for as Dorothea 
McCarthy points out, “Is there not a 
parallel here between this theory of Sho- 
hara (1935) and Irwin’s findings that 
vowel development proceeds from front 
to back of the oral cavity and that con- 
sonant development proceeds from back 
to front?” 

With this in mind, the teacher of the 
deaf teaching speech should consider, 
. laws of developmental direction, 
that the development of the organism 
proceeds from the anterior to the pos- 
terior parts of the body and from medial 
to more peripheral organs. The ideas of 
language development seem har- 
monize also with the theory of motor 
development proceeding from mass ac- 
tivity through control of gross muscles 
to the finer muscular coordinations, and 
these concepts, in turn, enable interpre- 
tation in terms of the total organism and 
make possible an understanding of the 
triple functioning of the organs of 
speech in breathing. eating, and speak- 
ing (McCarthy, 

These findings and statements of Me- 
Carthy are extremely important in con- 
sidering the fundamental development 
of speech patterns. The teacher of the 
deaf should consider speech as a total 
process envolving a physiological, psy- 
chological and total organismical reac- 
tion. Speech cannot be developed and 
expanded through complicated and iso- 
lated svmbolizations. 


p. 512. 
8] bid., p. 512. 
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The physiological aspects of speech 
and its evoluting processes are func- 
tional and generally realized. However. 
the psychological aspects have been 
overlooked, and there is a great need for 
research in this area. As Goodenough 
pointed out, “Many of the formal gram- 
matical classifications of adult usage are 
inadequate to bring out significant de- 
velopmental trends in the speech of 
children. . . . It is suggested that in the 
study of children’s language, too much 
attention has been paid to the type of 
grammatical analysis used by adults 
and too little to the developmental 
changes in conceptual thinking and so- 
cial drives that lie back of the verbal 
expression (p. 

For decades the efforts of teachers 
of the deaf in teaching speech have been 
centered around adult concepts of speech 
and collegiate phonetic symbolizations. 
The importance of oral education for the 
deaf is indisputable. Our world is in 
continuous communication, and in this 
world the deaf child must not only learn 
to live but to communicate. However. 
large numbers of deaf pupils leave 
schools unable to communicate in the 
hearing society. Whv this failure? To 
answer this failure of the oral method 
others suggest more limited and static 
means as educational solutions. 

The word deaf is a misnomer. Many 
of the deaf can hear. They are really 
more auricularly handicapped in varv- 
ing degrees than deaf. The use of mod- 
ern amplification and the training of 
residual hearing should play a major 
part in developing speech. In addition, 
the psychological aspects and implica- 
tions of Mvkelbust’s studies and others 
regarding the deaf are sienificant. In 
the teaching of speech there is a need 
for visual as well as auditory clues. The 
realization of the psvchological impli- 
cations of hearing—Dr. H. Mvklebust 
suggests that normally hearing people 
are organized. respond and function in 
an auditory manner; while the auricu- 
larly disabled are organized, function 


‘Ibid., p. 560. 
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and respond in varying degrees in a 
visual and auditory manner — needs 
greater consideration in speech devel- 
opment. 

It is not the writer’s desire to suggest 
a concrete method or procedure in 
teaching fundamental speech patterns to 
the deaf child. Speech development is 
and must be flexible. The teacher of the 
deaf should consider speech develop- 
ment as a physiological, psychological 
and organismical process. 

The natural speech development of 
the normally hearing baby offers the 
first steps to be followed in developing 
speech with the deaf. The babbling pe- 
riod is extremely important and basic to 
the developmental process of natural 
speech. Teachers of the deaf are aware 
of the importance of the babbling pe- 
riod. but tend to move too rapidly to- 
ward sentences and complicated pho- 
netic interpretations. 

The deaf child needs time to listen, 
time to respond, time to associate 
sounds, time to coordinate muscular de- 
velopment to produce speech. There are 
numerous muscles in the body that must 
be coordinated and functioning to pro- 
duce speech. In addition, there are 
auditory, visual and mental aspects that 
need assimulation. 

As the baby enters childhood, 
bling becomes more sophisticated. 
is not to be confused with jargon. It is 
not meaningless but psychological. The 
child needs to continuously express his 
needs, wants, desires and thoughts. The 
deaf child needs to follow this pattern, 
also. Absolute, perfect speech is not al- 
ways necessary. There is a time to cor- 
rect and a time to accept. How often 
parents complain, “He never shuts up.” 
If only parents and teachers of the deaf 
could have the same complaint! The 
fundamental speech patterns in the be- 
ginning classes for the deaf and as they 
advance to the intermediate levels should 
include lots of babbling. The babbling 
of nonsense syllables is not only funda- 
mental in speech development but has 
direct application in lipreading. 
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Studies and research indicate that 
when muscular movements accompany 
visual and auditory stimulations, an in- 
crease in retention of activities occurs. 
This is significant with regard to speech 
development. 

The following steps are suggested: 
Charts are not necessarily needed at this 
beginning stage, if we may speak of 
stages. lhe goal is to develop the basic 
muscular coordinates and sense assimu- 
lations necessary for communicable 
speech. The use of suggested visual 
clues may gradually be dropped as the 
child learns to depend more on audi- 
tory discrimination and lip movements. 

I. Begin with long vowels: 

a. The & opens the mouth wide, 
relaxes the lower jaw and 
tongue. A visual clue is often 
helpful by using the hands, ex- 
tending them downward, palms 
down toward the floor. Varia- 
tions in pitch and tonal quality 


may be achieved by raising 
and lowering the hands. 
Develop é. Helptul clues are 
smiling; touching the pupil 
with your two little fingers un- 
der the chin and back toward 
the neck area; extending both 
arms out to the side of the 
body and parallel to the floor, 
this aids in a slight tensioning 
of the muscles in the dia- 
phragm, thorax, pharynx and 
palate: using index fingers at 
lip level in a pulling manner, 
and elongated lips. 

Develop i by combining a and 
é. A helpful visual clue is ex- 
tending both hands downward 
toward the floor, palm up, and 
raising them upward and out 
away from the body. 

Develop ii. Helpful visual clues 
are: rounded lips, small; use 
index finger in a circling man- 
ner: use index finger at round- 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


—y ORAL 
SCHOOL 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 


language disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
a private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 


tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


Florida 
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ed lip level and move it out- 
ward, 

Develop i by combining é@ and 
ii. Helpful clues are extending 
both arms outward to the sides 
of the body and parallel to the 
floor. bring them together at 
arms length in front of the 
body and parallel to the floor; 
use index fingers at lip level. 
elongated lips, move index fin- 
gers to center of lips and 
round lips. 

Develop 6. A helpful clue is 
using both hands in forming a 
large “O° and moving your 
hands outward from the lips. 
Develop 6. A helpful clue is 
using your index fingers above 
the lips in a triangular fash- 
ion: relax tongue, open mouth 
wide and press cheeks inward. 
Develop a. A helpful clue is 
using the hand with fingers 
closed and moving it in front 
of the opened mouth between 
the lips but not in the mouth 


CALENDAR 


area. This action helps to in- 
dicate a mid mouth opening 
and relaxed tongue. 

and 
visual 
move- 


short vowels 
diphthongs. Helptul 
clues are short hand 
ments at the mouth area. 


Dev elop 


In order to establish under- 
standing and consistency, use 
the same visual clues associ- 
ated with the vowels. 

In the speech lesson each vowel is 
developed separately. Charts are not 
needed at this stage since the child 
learns to associate and respond to the 
visual clues and body movements. Hear- 
ing aids or group aids should be used at 
all times to develop auditory discrimi- 
nation and awareness of sound. 

II. Combine the long vowels with 

babbling in nonsense syllables: 

a. Velar consonants—G, K. 

b. Bi-labial consonants — B, 
P, W, Wh. 

c. Labial-dental consonants — F, 


OF EVEMTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAL 
MEETING—JUNE 27-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—June 9-12: Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE 
pEAF—June 28-July 3: Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


1ITH CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LOGOPEDICS AND PHONIATRICS—Aug. 17-22: 
London, England. 


THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF THE DEAF—Aug. 22- 
26: Wiesbaden, Germany. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACOUSTICS 
—Sept. 1-9: Stuttgart, Germany. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY & 
OTOLARYNGOLOGY—Oct. 11-16: Chicago. 
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ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct, 22-24: 
Cleveland. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION—Oct, 


24-26: Boston. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN AND 
ADULTS—Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Chicago. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 


Nov. 11-14: Cleveland. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec. 28-30: 
Washington, D. C. 


SIXTH WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YoUTH—Mar. 27-Apr. 2: Washington. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for 
textbooks for special 
Summer Courses 
in 
Speech and Hearing 


Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 
AUDIOMETRY 
AupitoryY TRAINING 
LIPREADING 
LANGUAGE 


SPEECH 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


* * * * * 


Recommended for reference read- 

ing: 

THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH BY 
Alexander Graham Bell $2.70 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE 
DeaF CHILD 
A. W. G. Ewing, Editor $6.20 


NEw OpporTUNITIES FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN BY 
Irene R. and A.W.G. Ewing $3.75 


SPEECH AND THE DEAF CHILD BY 
Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing $5.20 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE Dear (1958) 

Over 100 pages of valuable current 
authoritative information on speech 
and hearing $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Alveolar consonants — D, T, 
N, L, R, Ch. 

Lingua-dental consonants—TH 
(voiced), th (voiceless). 

. Sibilants 

g. Develop separately—ng, j. x, 
y. h. 

Using monosyllabic words: 

a. Simple words that stress vowel 
lesson and vocabulary use and 
needs of the pupils. 

Use flip cards with initial con- 
sonants movable, i.e.—d—hall. 
ball. call. tall. small. 

Use simple words that stress a 
diphthong, i.e.—i—bye. good- 
bye; night, good night. 

Using phrases: 

a. Simple phrases on flash cards. 

b. Idiomatic expressions on flash 
cards. 

Using sentences: 

a. Simple sentences on flash 
cards. 

hb. Compound sentences on flash 
cards. 

VI. Learning poems at the class level 
and oral reading expands the con- 
cept of continuous speech. 

The deaf child needs a great deal of 
encouragement. He cannot produce per- 
fect speech. Indeed. few people can. But 
he is capable of speaking and he desires 
to speak. However, this desire must be 
continually nourished. The deaf child 
can only learn speech through talking, 
being understood and. above all, by hav- 
ing his efforts accepted. 

It is possible that the use of compli- 
cated symbolizations is too analytical 
for the child to grasp and understand at 
the beginning stages of speech develop- 
ment. The child needs to have a total 
view of speech and language, not iso- 
lated speech symbols and phonetics that 
confuse, compound and complicate a 
natural physiological and psychological 
process. 

In considering speech development 
for the deaf, current research and the 
progressive steps of natural speech de- 
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velopment should be realized. 

1. Because of auditory disabilities 
and lack of self-satisfaction the 
deaf child loses interest in bab- 
bling vocalizations. The 
teacher can encourage and develop 
this need and natural desire for 
self - satisfaction through aids, 
group aids, auditory and visual 
clues. 

2. Imitation is dominant for a time 
and gradually moves toward self- 
dependence as visual clues become 
less dependent and auditory stim- 
ulations and lip movements play 
an increasing role. 

3. The psychological aspects of 
speech move toward communica- 
ble speech. sounds expressing 
meaning, meaningful speech and 
thought. 

4. Vowel sounds appear in the first 
stages of life. The teacher of the 
deaf should consider this aspect in 
developing fundamental speech 
patterns and the laws of develop- 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND THE DeaF CHILD 
A. W. G. EWING, EDITOR 
A report on the research directed 
by Dr. and Mrs. Ewing at the Depart- 
ment of Education of the Deaf, Uni- 


versity of Manchester, England from 
1952 to 1958. 


Profusely illustrated with charts and 
graphs. 


$6.20—post paid 


The VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


mental direction in physiological, 

psychological organismical 

growth. 

After vowel sounds appear and 
gradually develop, the fundamen- 
tal consonant sounds develop. 

6. Auditory discrimination is a con- 

tinuous learning and maturation 

process. 


Encouragement and_ acceptance 
of the speech of the deaf child 
has deep psychological implica- 
tions. 

The auricularly disabled need to be 
in an oral atmosphere. This atmosphere 
must be a speech, language and sound 
field. The use of hearing aids and group 
aids should be functioning at all feasible 
times. To assist in developing a con- 
tinuous sound field, the tape recorder 
offers numerous possibilities in afford- 
ing the child an opportunity to listen to: 


~ 


a. Speech. 


Lipreading Textbook with 


WORKBOOK! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Textbook-Manual $4.70 postpaid 
Accompanying Workbooks 
65¢ each postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00 Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Continuous auditory stimulation 
and discrimination. 


Recorded sounds of daily living— 
i.e. cars, jets, trains, laughing. 
crying. 


d. Music, rhythm and gross sounds. 


The recorder may be utilized after les- 
sons. The child is continually using his 
residual hearing. 


As the philosophy of teaching speech 
to the deaf evolves, the author believes 
that language and speech should be 
taught as a core unit in considering lan- 
guage, speech and development of audi- 
tory discrimination and residual hear- 
ing. Since the normally hearing child 
progresses in language and speech com- 
prehension through babbling, phrases 
and word group thoughts, and thinking 
develops in word group associations of 
thought, more emphasis should — be 
placed on the Gestalt concept of learn- 
ing. Although the teaching of isolated 
sounds is important, it should be used 
as a corrective measure in the first stages 
of speech development. The normally 
hearing child develops speech through 
continuous babbling and moves progres- 
sively toward using a word to express a 
thought and gradually to words, phrases 
sentences. Speech development 
should center around comprehension 
and use. understanding and speech. 


The philosophy of oral education is 
the key for the deaf child as he passes 
through the silent door to a hearing 
world, a world in continuous communi- 
cation, 


Note: The author desires to express his apprecia- 
tion to the teachers and staff of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf for information regarding the 
philosophy of oral education and speech develop- 
ment for the deaf. 


Carmichael, Leorard, Fd., Mannal of Child Psy- 
chology, Second Edition, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York, Chapman & Hall Limited, London, 1954. 


_ Meader and Muyskens, Handbook of Biolinguis- 
tics, Part One, Section A, Herbert C. Weller, ScD., 
1950. 

Myklebust, Dr. H., Auditory Disorders in Chil- 
dren. Grune and Stratton, N. Y., 1954. 
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MOVING? 


Are you moving this fall? Chang- 
ing schools? Send us your new 
address no later than August 25 
to insure the prompt arrival of 
your September Volta Review. 


(Continued from page 263) 

meeting to elect six members of the 
Board of Directors. Names in nomina- 
tion, nominated one month in advance 
of the meeting by five Association mem- 
bers, were: John Yale Crouter (Supt., 
Rhode Island School for the Deaf) ; Je- 
rome F. Donovan (Weston, Conn.), a 
parent; Dr. June Miller (Dir., Dept. of 
Hearing and Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center); Dr. Clarence D. 
O’Connor (Supt., Lexington School for 
the Deaf); Dr. George T. Pratt (Prin- 
cipal, The Clarke School for the Deaf) ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott (Florida School 
for the Deaf); Dr. Latham Breunig 
(Indianapolis, Ind.), a deaf person; 
and Melvin Luebke (Headmaster, Mill 
Neck Manor). Those elected for a term 
of three years were Mr. Donovan, Dr. 
Miller, Dr. O'Connor, Dr. Pratt, Mrs. 
Scott and Dr. Breunig. 


Future Regionals 


In view of the success of the Associ- 
ation’s first venture into regional meet- 
ings, to be held in odd-numbered years 
when there is no national Summer 
Meeting, plans are to continue the prac- 
tice in 1961. Consideration is being 
given to holding more than one such 
Regional in off-years. Members are in- 
vited to write to Association headquar- 
ters with suggestions regarding the 
place and program of such meetings. 

The general purpose of Association 
regional meetings is to give individuals 
working for the deaf an opportunity to 
meet together under the auspices of a 
national organization. Program plan- 
ning. in each instance, will be under the 
guidance of outstanding local people 
working in and for educational facili- 
ties for the deaf. 
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How the TEACHER of a Deaf Child 


Can Help the PARENTS 


MRS. FLOYD LEHMANN and MRS. JOHN BUCHAN 


ur group represents about thirty 
sets of parents living in the North 


and Northwest suburbs of Chicago. It 
is an unusual parent group because our 
deaf children attend a number of dif- 
ferent schools. About one-third of them 
are in residential schools in other cities, 
and the other two-thirds live at home but 
go daily to various public schools which 
have programs for the deaf. Our ques- 
tions and ponderings apply perhaps 
more to the problem presented by the 
student at a public school, but to a de- 
gree they are uppermost thoughts in the 
minds of all of us. 

EVERY parent is hungry for infor- 
mation of the progress of his deaf child 
in school. Everyone of us would like to 
have an honest evaluation of our child’s 
social and academic adjustment, with 
recommendations for helping him at 
home. Does he cooperate with the 
teacher? If not. how can we help the 
teacher or the child to bring about har- 
mony? How does the teacher discipline 
him? If there is a problem, what are 
the suggestions for home discipline so 
that the child does not become confused 
with conflicting ideas? What are the 
good and bad habits of the deaf child 
that should be brought to the parents’ 
attention? Often we may not be aware 
of these habits. and with proper direc- 
tion from the teacher, could discourage 
the bad ones and commend the good 
ones. 

We are eager to know of any abilities 
or skills which may be more apparent 
to the teacher at school than to us at 
home. What is the child’s reading abil- 
itv? What should WE he reading to 
help him? What games does he play at 


Mrs. Lehmann and Mrs. Buchan are members 
of the Parents Group, North and Northwest 
Chicago Suburbs. 
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school that we can enjoy together at 
home? Are there special activities or 
assignments that we should be carrying 
out with our children? 

For conversation with, or better un- 
derstanding of our pre-school and _pri- 
mary children we would like some idea 
of what transpires in their day. The 
child attending the public school five 
days a week goes off early in the morn- 
ing and returns late in the afternoon. 
Because of his inability to converse, this 
time is a complete void to us. We would 
like to have little notes sent home with 
our children with just a few words giv- 
ing us simple homework to form a link 
between home and school, to help us 
work with the school in building the 
child’s vocabulary. 

Those of us with children in public 
schools would like the opportunity of 
periodic talks with the teacher. We 
would like to be able to sit in a class- 
room at regular specified intervals. We 
would like to know the true grade level 
of our child; and we would like to have. 
insofar as the teacher is able. an evalua- 
tion of our child’s capabilities or in- 
capabilities. 

If our child wears a hearing aid, we 
are interested in knowing whether he 
keeps it on all or part of the time: also. 
at what volume is it set by the teacher? 
Or. does the child turn it off? How is 
the aid used at school? Does the teacher 
advise new hearing tests? Js there need 
for more information about the aid? 

It is agreed that we should inform the 
teacher of the names of relatives and 
friends who visit our homes frequently 
and of special activities which the child 
may wish to communicate to his teacher. 
We agree that the keeping of scrapbooks 
by the parents of the child’s experiences. 

(Continued on page 289) 
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ORAL EDUCATION Brings Success in College 


he old birthday rhyme about Sun- 
day’s child seemed to be well justi- 
fied in our fair-haired little son. “Happy 
and bonnie, and blythe and gay, is the 
child that is born on the Sabbath Day.” 

He was a radiantly happy child, alert 
and observant to such an extent that we 
were not unduly worried that he still 
made no attempt to speak when nearly 
two years old. His elder brother had 
been rather late in learning to talk so we 
hoped Ross would come to it as John 
did and could not believe it possible he 
might be profoundly deaf, as the otolo- 
gist suggested. The next few months we 
endured the uncertainty of alternate 
hope and fear, a pattern so familiar to 
parents of deaf children twenty years 
ago before early diagnosis was as gen- 
eral as it is today. 

When the final verdict was given— 
profound congenital deafness—the shock 
was eased for us by the assurance of a 
most noted brain specialist who exam- 
ined Ross that in spite of his handicap 
he had a career ahead of him. Also we 
were cheered by the news that an in- 
spired teacher of the deaf was living 
within a block of us. and she would like 
to teach our son to livread and to speak. 
This was the first lucky circumstance in 
Ross’s education, and there followed so 
many that his father and I feel his story 
is unieue and therefore mav not be of so 
much help to others except for the fact 
that none of these fortuitous happenings 
would have availed much without the 
constant guidance and help of his family 
and all his acquaintances and their de- 
termination that Ross should live as 
normal a life as possible. This attitude 
can be the background for every deaf 
child no matter what his circumstances. 
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MR. AND MRS. HILLEARY HEWARD 


Miss Margaret Worcester undertook 
Ross’s education when he was two years 
and nine months old. For six years daily 
lessons at her apartment included his 
mother and occasionally, when possible, 
his father, as we had almost as much to 
learn as our son. Miss Worcester was 
not only a teacher of speech and lip- 
reading but a wise and loving guide to 
our whole family, giving us the sure and 
certain belief that Ross would overcome 
his handicap and live a satisfactory life. 
She made us realize that his success de- 
pended on us as much as it did on her 
teaching. Miss Worcester’s mind was 
constantly concerned with Ross’s mind 
and its development to the extent that 
sometimes she would telephone several 
times in the day to follow up some line 
of thought in the building of language 
or of character. During these first years 
I would often ask Miss Worcester when 
we could expect Ross to really talk. She 
invariably said, “His mind must develop 
first. That is more important than 
speech at this point.” This was hard to 
accept as we were so impatient to hear 
our child talk, but not many years later 
he talked so much that sometimes we 
wished he would stop for a minute. We 
realized then how right Miss Worcester 
had been to concern herself with the 
development of the mind before all else. 
She encouraged us to take Ross everv- 
where we went. sharing everything the 
family did. All these experiences were 
worked into his lessons—sometimes we 
would re-enact some incident or expe- 
rience of the day before or explain it 
through pictures. Ross’s friends and all 
his relatives were encouraged to come 
and visit the lessons, so that all his life 
became inter-related with language. 
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Of Turgeniev's works, 


self, 


ceeded, 
the heart of the reader. 


words. 


I chose to review 
Eve," a short novel which introduces the reader suc-= 
cessfully to the artistic efforts of this author. 
Since there is not much to be Said about the book it- 
I find it necessary to discuss at length his in- 
fluence, character, and passions which found their way 


This book displays very powerfully the author's 
despair: one of his abilities was to pronounce it ina 
carefully elaborated simplicity and in this he suc- 
in a gentlemanly and quiet manner, 
Also one of his notable ef- 
forts is the presentation of Russian landscapes in 
Like the hero Insarov, 
to have met death despairing for his native land. 


From FROTH, March-April, 1953. A review by Ross Heward. 


"On the 


in touching 


Turgeniev himself seems 


At three years of age we felt that Ross 
needed more companionship with chil- 
dren, as his elder brother, John, was 
away all day at school, and his sister 
still too young to play with him. We 
entered him in a nursery school which 
he attended after his earlier lesson with 
Miss Worcester. 

As I sat in on their early lessons, | 
learned as Ross learned and could carry 
over the work at home, talking to him 
naturally and continuously and making 
a game of lipreading and picture and 
word matching, in which father and 
John sometimes joined. At five Ross 
could lipread well enough to go to a 
progressive school, again fitting it in 
around the all important daily, and now 
longer, lessons with Miss Worcester. 
This school was a great success. Ross 
joined in all the games and fun and 
made many friends as well as learning 
a great deal from the excellent teacher 
who used the project method most effec- 
tively. She continued with the same 
group of children for four years, which 
was another of the lucky breaks in 
Ross’s education. At ten he started his 
fifth year of school under a new teacher 
of limited experience and in a much en- 
larged class where he became lost in the 
crowd and spent his time reading mys- 
tery stories. We learned this when he 
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came home one day and told us he 
wanted to go to a real boys’ school be- 
cause he wasn't learning anything where 
he was. 

After consultations with Miss Worces- 
ter and the headmaster of a private 
school for boys situated on our own 
street, it was decided that Ross should 
spend the next year preparing to enter 
Selwyn House a year later. This was 
done by Miss Worcester and Ross using 
the school texts and following its cur- 
riculum, while Ross received special 
coaching at the school in Latin and 
mathematics, as well as joining his fu- 
ture classmates in their sports program 
two or three afternoons a week. The 
headmaster agreed that Ross should be 
excused from French as English and 
Latin seemed quite enough for a deaf 
child to tackle. However, the following 
autumn, after a few days in the new 
school, Ross mentioned something about 
French homework. When I demurred, 
saving he was not supposed to take 
French, he replied, “If I live in Quebec. 
I have to learn French.” And learn it he 
did, getting a very creditable mark in 
his matriculation examination in that 
subject, seven years later! 

While he was at the progressive 
school Ross met a boy of his own age 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 
other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 


stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


who became his devoted friend, a bril- 
liant boy of German parentage with a 
musical and_ intellectual background. 
Ross and Anthony shared all the intel- 
lectual excitements and discoveries from 
that time through their university ca- 
reers. When they were eleven they 
started to produce their own newspa- 
pers—laboriously typing out news items 
on current events and _ politics — then 
pasting these on newsprint. Soon they 
drummed up so many subscribers that 
they had to find a more efficient way to 
produce their paper. Ross borrowed his 
father’s old typewriter and cut stencils 
which the boys ran off on a friend’s 
mimeograph machine. This was such a 
chore that it had to be abandoned and 
some of the subscription money used to 
pay a lithographing company to run off 
the stencils for every issue. The “States- 
man” continued for over a year and its 
subscription list ran to over a hundred 
names. It became too great a burden to 
produce and distribute and was aban- 
doned. But the urge to publish con- 
tinued and a year later the boys launched 
another journal entitled “Froth,”  be- 
cause of its lighter vein including sports, 
humor and book reviews as well as the 
more serious editorials and_ political 
comments of the “Statesman.” This ef- 
fort also consumed a great deal of time, 
often at the exnense of school work, but 
it was extraordinarily helpful to Ross in 
enlarging and consolidating his language 
knowledge and giving him experience in 
the practical problems of stencil cutting, 
editing and distributing. His knowledge 
of English had grown from the solid 
foundation laid by Miss Worcester on 
the King James version of the Bible. 
Greek mythology and an earlv introduc- 
tion to poetry and Shakespeare. She 
constantly drew his attention to current 
happenings through newspaper and 
magazine cuttings to such an extent that 
one dav Ross asked her, “Do vou alwavs 
think of me when vou read?” 

The transition into the boys’ school 
went smoothly due to Miss Worcester’s 
careful preparations and her continued 
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watchfulness. Ross still went to her for 
extra help several times a week until he 
was sixteen. He had no trouble keeping 
in the top third of his class throughout 
his four years in preparatory school and 
tying for second place in the third year. 
He was goalie for the junior hockey 
team for two years, and became a pre- 
fect in his final year. 

After two years of intensive study at 
Lower Canada College Ross wrote his 
matriculation exams when he was eight- 
een, gaining a high second class average 
with firsts in English and history. The 
examinations over, Ross and Anthony 
sailed together to England, where they 
spent a few weeks together exploring 
and taking in as many Shakespearean 
plays as they could afford. Anthon, 
went over to the Continent and Ross 
stayed on in London by himself, doing 
some research in the British Museum 
and visiting friends and relatives. 

In September he returned and éntered 
Bishop’s University at Lennoxville, 
Quebec. as an Arts student. He is now 
completing his fourth year in Honours 
English and history and hopes to grad- 
uate in June, having maintained first 
and second class marks throughout. His 
interests have been varied, theology and 
politics always to the fore, as well as 
English, history and philosophy. He has 
been on the editorial board of the col- 
lege literary magazine and on the publi- 
cations committee, as well as designing 
and executing the settings for two of the 
university's major plays. 

As Ross looks towards graduate study 
at Oxford or at one of the American 
universities, English literature seems to 
be his final choice in working towards 
an M.A. or B.Lit. degree, with special 
emphasis on literary criticism in which 
he may eventually find his career. 


LET’S PRACTICE LIPREADING 


by Mae T. Fisher 
$1.70 postpaid 
- THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
June 28 to August 8, 1959. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program including auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

—children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to- 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nunciation more distinet and _ intelli- 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It should cover all inci- 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


ron INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
R. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 
University 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 


June, 1959 
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SECTION 


ROBERT 
COLE, president 
of our Parents’ 
Section, was 
named to the As- 
sociation’s Aux- 
iliary Board of 
Directors in Jan- 
uary of this year. Auxiliary Board mem- 
hers attend all meetings of the regular 
directors and serve in an advisory capac- 
ity, taking part in all discussions, but 
having no vote. Mr. Cole also serves on 
the Legislative Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. Our regular readers know that 
he is the father of two deaf children, 
Linda, 10, and Steven, 6, both attending 
Lexington School for the Deaf in New 
York. Mr. Cole is in business for him- 
self. with offices in New York City and 
Los Angeles. He and his partner operate 
a stenographic service and employment 
bureau for temporary office help. In 
addition to his many activities on behalf 
of the Section, Mr. Cole finds time to 
act as producer for an off-Broadway 
theatrical group. His varied activities 
often keep him away from his home in 
New Hyde Park, Long Island, but he 
usually manages to be on hand to pick 
up his children at school on Friday 
evenings. Mrs. Cole works with her 
husband in his New York office. Those 
of you who have met Mr. Cole know of 
his tremendous enthusiasm for the Par- 
ents’ Section, and how much he would 
like to visit each of the affiliate groups. 
Since this is impossible, he welcomes 
letters telling about your local activities 
and your hopes for the Section. 

Our president attended the Regional 
Meeting of the Association in Houston, 
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Tex., April 17-18, where he had an op- 
portunity to meet with the Houston 
Council for Deaf Children. a group 
representing more than 200 parents 
throughout the Houston area. After 
leaving Houston he went to Los Angeles 
where he met with several parents’ 
groups in that area. 


DR. WILLIAM G. HARDY (Johns 
Hopkins) chairman of the Association’s 
Parents’ Committee, reports that  or- 
ganization of the Speakers’ Bureau for 
parents’ groups is well under way. Serv- 
ing with Dr. Hardy on the committee 
are Charlotte Avery (Pittsburgh Eye 
and Ear Hospital), Josephine Carr 
(New York School for the Deaf. White 
Plains), Genevieve Drennen (Special 
Education Program, Illinois) ; Cornelius 
Goetzinger (University of Kansas Med- 
ical Center), Mrs. W. G. Hamm (Jr. 
League School, Atlanta); Audrey Hicks 
(Houston Public Schools), Dr. Edgar 
Lowell (John Tracy Clinic) and Dr. 
Richard Silverman, President of the 
Association. A list of topics to be dis- 
cussed by the speakers was developed 
at the March 7 meeting of the Govern- 
ing Board in Washington. 


NEW MEMBERS of the Parents’ Sec- 
tion are the Parents’ Club of Deaf Edu- 
cation of the Alabama Foundation for 
Hearing and Speech, Birmingham, and 
the Parent-Teachers Group of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic Class for the Deaf. Oklahoma 
City. The Birmingham group has 12 
members. The school has been in exist- 
ence since 1948 when it was started by 
the Junior League, with six children and 
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one teacher. The program now includes 
testing, a three-hour preschool program 
and five hours of daily training for the 
school age group, in cooperation with 
the public school system. The Okla- 
homa group represents 20 sets of parents 
with classes from two plus through 
junior high school. Older children are 
integrated into the city school system as 
soon as they are ready to participate. 
These two new groups bring our total 


to 31. 
ACTIVE PLANS and programs for 


Better Hearing Month were reported by 
many of our affiliates. The Massachu- 
setts Parents Association held its fifth 
annual meeting on May 16 and tied it 
in with the observation. The program 
included a panel of experts with Dr. 
Owen B. Kiernan, Commissioner of 
Education in Massachusetts, as the mod- 
erator. The panel discussed “The Goals 
of Education and Rehabilitation for Our 
Children.” The Association further re- 
ported on the new $200,000 laboratory 
opened April 14 at the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. It is the Eaton- 
Peabody Laboratory of Auditory Physi- 
ology, and will work with the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to answer 
some basic questions about deafness. 


(Continued from page 283) 


or items which he may receive in the 
way of gifts, is a great help to both 
child and teacher. 

Day after day these are the questions 
uppermost in the minds of parents 
without special training. The education 
of our deaf child is both perplexing and 
complex. We need the help of all the 
teachers. We want to do everything we 
can to establish for our deaf child the 
happy link between school and home— 
the feeling of achievement in school 
work and the comradeship of associa- 
tion that the hearing child enjoys. We 
want to do everything we can to make 
the silent world of our child more mean- 
ingful, and to encourage the potentials 
he may possess. 


June, 1959 


Work will represent a unique combina- 
tion of medicine and electronics. The 
general field of nerve deafness will be 
under survey as scientists attempt to 
answer such questions as, “How do we 
hear?” 


SYMBOL FOR HEARING designs 
have been received from several of our 
readers. You need not be an artist to 
enter, so if you have been putting it off, 
send yours now to Association head- 
quarters. The Governing Board will be 
glad to consider all entries. See your 
April Volta Review for details. 


LEGISLATION regulating the fitting 
of hearing aids, appropriating money 
and providing penalties is being con- 
sidered in Oregon, and is being watched 
with interest by the Hosford Day School 
Parents’ Group. 


PARENT WRITERS are represented 
in two Volta Review articles in this issue. 
Mrs. Floyd W. Lehmann and Mrs. John 
Buchan of the Parents’ Group, North 
and Northwest Chicago Suburbs have 
collaborated on “How the Teacher of a 
Deaf Child Can Help the Parents.” Mrs. 
Hilleary Heward, whose deaf son is now 
grown, writes in detail the inspiring 


story of his education. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Sessions: June 22-July 25; July 27-Aug. 28 
Classes in: Advanced Speech for the Deaf; Phonetics; 
Speech Rehabilitation; Speech Therapy with Children; 
Advanced Audiometry; Advanced Clinical Practice; 
Stuttering Theories and Therapy. Demonstration 
Classes—Graduate and Undergraduate. 

Write: John R. Montgomery. Dir.. Speech & Hearing 
Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 


Write 


Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 
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BOOK NOTES 
REVIEWS 


Tips and Games for the Classroom 
Teacher of Elementary Language Arts, 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 
W. 120 St., New York 27. 

The booklet is divided into sections 
arg 1. Learning to Read and Like 
It: 2. Developing Skills in Writing; 3. 
Training Ear and Tongue and 4. Spell- 
ing Games. This could serve as a guide 
to the teacher planning classroom pro- 
grams. 


A Guide to Books on Recreation, National 
Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth 
St., New York 11. 50¢. 

This book lists over 800 books on rec- 
_reation, many of which will be helpful 
to anyone interested in planning recrea- 
tion programs for the handicapped. 


Studies of Children with Physical Handi- 
caps, No. 5, The Integration of Deaf 
Children in a Hearing Class: the Sec- 
ond Year, The Board of Education of 
the City of New York, Bureau of Edu- 
cation Research Publication No. 38, 
Sept., 1957. 


This little booklet describes the prob- 
lems involved in transferring pupils 
from Junior High School 47 (the school 
for the deaf) to neighborhood schools. 
It covers the many questions involved, 
such as, academic achievement, social 
adjustment and the reactions of teach- 
ers and other pupils. The reaction of 
the hearing pupils is summarized, as is 
that of the teachers. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 
Nashville. Tenn.: Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, 1959, 256 pages, 
paper, $1.50. 


Designed as an aid to teachers, the 
new edition of this helpful book con- 


tains 4018 entries of sources of mate- 
rials. Each item has been examined and 
evaluated. The titles are annotated and 
are followed by the complete address of 
the distributor. 


DIGEST OF PERIODICALS 


A.M.A, Archives of Otolaryngology, 535 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 


March and April, 1959 


“Chronic Progressive Deafness. In- 
cluding Otosclerosis and Diseases of the 
Internal Ear,” by Dr. Bruce Proctor. 
Dr. Emery Pick, Dr. Michel Portmann 
and Dr. Richard Bellucci. This two-part 
article is a survey for the year 1954 of 
the extensive literature on this subject. 
Summaries have been made of 308 ar- 
ticles and reports, including both French 
and Italian literature. It covers impor- 
tant clinical information and significant 
research contributions in the following 
categories: otosclerosis. deafness, recon- 
structive surgery of the middle ear, 
acoustic trauma, the ear in head trauma. 
tinnitus, malingering, Meniere’s disease. 
vertigo, toxic labyrinthitis, vestibular 
tests, anatomv and physiology of the 
ear. All 308 references are listed at the 
end of the second installment. 


Missouri Medicine, 634 N. Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 3. 


May, 1959 


“A Simple and Effective Treatment of 
Otitis.” by Dr. Clair Starrett Lincoln. 
This is a resume of the treatment of 132 
cases of acute otitis media, chronic 
and external otitis given the same local 
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and systematic treatment described in 
detail in the article. The author stresses C A M P 
the importance of thorough cleansing 
before using antibiotics in acute cases. LAU GHTO N 
According to the author he obtained GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 
better results with this treatment than 
any other he has used. Most cases re- For a Healthy, 
sponded within one to three treatments Happy Summer 
in four to five days’ time. Ages 5-17 
Our 9th Successful Year 
All athletic activities 
Private lake and swimming pool 


Qualified staff—small groups 
. “What ‘Special Children Can Teach Daily speech, language, and audi- 
Your Child,’ by Jackoline Hertz. Writ- tory training 
ten by a mother whose children attend 
the Richland, Washington, schools, this 
article describes her children’s accept- 
ance of the “special” children in their For further information write: 
‘lasses. i 
classes _The mother of 12 children, she MILTON NADOOLMAN 
emphasizes the advantage to her own : 

90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
children in teaching them compassion, 
d f New York 33, N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 


National Parent-Teacher, 700 N. Rush 
St., Chicago 11. 


May, 1959 


Big cultural and social program 


Successful teenage program 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
available 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND i 
and 


. 


TEACHERS OF THE BLIND fi 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 
and 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 
PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 


June, 1959 
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ORTHOVOX 


roup Nearing Ai 


AA mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 


High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(°0. 


903 Maxwell Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids. 6, Mich. 


DR. LEO J. CONNOR will be program 
chairman for the 69th Annual Meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, it has been announced by Dr. S. Rich- 
ard Silverman, Association president. The 
meeting will be held June 27 to July 1, 1960, 
in Rochester, N. Y. Mr. James A. Galloway, 
superintendent of the Rochester School for 
the Deaf, is chairman of the committee on 
local arrangements. Plans include a trip to 
Niagara Falls and the annual banquet to be 
held in a dining room overlooking the floodlit 
falls. 


THREE. OFFICIALS from the British Min 
istry of Education were recent vsiitors at the 
Volta Bureau. The visiting educators were 
Mr. Reginald Howlett, head of the Ministry 
of Education’s Special Services Branch; Dr. 
Peter Henderson, principal medical advisor to 
the Ministry of Education, and Mr. James 
Lumsden, assessor on the examination board 
of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf. On their trip the trio visited 15 schools 
for the deaf in the United States. 


A SPECIAL SUMMER SPEECH THER- 
APY program for school children has been 
announced by the Hearing and Speech Center 
of Columbus and Central Ohio. Classes, which 
begin June 15, are planned for children from 
6 to 18 who have been unable to obtain speech 
therapy services during the school year. 


A SUMMER WORKSHOP in Speech and 
Hearing Rehabilitation for speech and hearing 
therapists and those working in allied fields 
will be held at Adelphi College July 6 to Au- 
gust 14, For details write to: Dr. Leola S. 
Horowitz, Director, Speech and Hearing Cen- 
ter, Adelphi College, Garden City, Long Is- 
land, New York. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW for 1958 has been 
microfilmed, and is available for $4.70 from 
University Microfilms, 313 North First St.. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AN EIGHT-WEEK speech therapy course 
for preschool children will be given at the 
Easter Seal Treatment Center, 1000 Twin- 
Brook Parkway, Rockville, Md. The program 
is sponsored by the Montgomery County So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults. 
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Classes will be open to children between the 
ages four and six, and will be held during the 
summer. 


A LIBRARY MEMORIAL FUND, estab- 
lished by the Parent Staff Association of the 
Mystic Oral School for the Deaf, will honor 
the late Mrs. Lillian Crouter, wife of Mr. 
Alan Y. Crouter, superintendent of the school. 
Mrs. Crouter, who was the school’s principal, 
cherished the idea of a library which would 
include not only books, but the visual aids so 
essential in an education program for deaf 
children. Mr. Joseph Vincent, a parent, is 
chairman of the fund raising committee whose 
goal is $8,000 for the first year. Contributions 
to the fund can be made payable to the Lil- 
lian Crouter Memorial Fund and should be 
mailed to the Parent Staff Association, Mystic 
Oral School for the Deaf, Mystic, Conn. 


MRS. THELMA G. PARMELEE, of Boul- 
der City, Nev., is the recipient of the 1959 
Kenfield Memorial Scholarship awarded by 
the American Hearing Society. A graduate of 
the University of Wyoming, Mrs. Parmelee 
has taught first and second grades in the Ne- 
vada schools for 16 years. She plans to use 
the scholarship for training courses at Los 
Angeles State College which will qualify -her 
as a teacher of lipreading. Upon completion 
of her studies she hopes to take a_ position 
with the Exceptional Children Program in 
Clark County, Nev. 


THE SPECIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION in Balboa, Canal Zone, was recently 
organized to promote interest in educational 
opportunities for handicapped children. The 
only requirement for eligibility for member- 
ship is a sincere interest in promoting the wel- 
fare, education and training of all exceptional 
children. Already the membership has grown 
to 73. The organization works closely with 
the Special Education program conducted by 
the Canal Zone Schools. This program was 
initiated in 1957, and is headed by James A. 
Wolf, director of special education. Classes 
and training for hearing impaired children are 
given in a soundproofed air-conditioned room 
equipped with microphones, amplifiers and 
record players. The curriculum includes train- 
ing in lipreading. 


HONORARY DEGREES will be conferred 


on two educators of the deaf at the commence- 


June, 1959 


Make telephone 
voices louder 


by turning a button 


This special telephone lets you adjust 
volume as on a radio — by turning a but- 
ton. Makes hearing easier, phoning more 
fun. To order a low-cost Vol- 

ume Control Telephone for 

your home or office, just call 

your local Bell Telephone Busi- 

ness Office. 


ment exercises at Gallaudet College on June 
1. The honorary doctor of letters degrees will 
be given to Howard M. Quigley, superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 
and Edward W. Tillinghast, superintendent of 
the Arizona State School for the Deaf and 
Blind. Both men received their master’s de- 
grees from Gallaudet. 


THREE GRANTS totaling $13,240 have re- 
cently been given for research in the field of 
hearing and deafness. The Hearing and Com- 
munication Laboratory of Indiana University 
received $4,400 to further its research on the 
relationship between the amount of noise ex- 
posure and permanent hearing loss. For a 
project to examine the reliability of hearing 
evaluation for young children the Hearing and 
Speech Clinic of the Children’s Hospital So- 
ciety of Los Angeles received $3,840. The. 
third recipient is the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Columbia University which 
will finance two projects with a $5,000 gift:— 
a statistical study of the incidence, type and 
severity of hearing impairment at all ages in 
the population and an investigation of the 
causes of congenital malformations of the 
ear. All three grants were made by the Deaf- 
ness Research Foundation. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 
insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 

Rates for positions ads: Subscriber. 25 words, 
$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 


Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Teacher of the Deaf for 1959-60. Primary, Inter- 

mediate or Advanced Dept. Modern Schoolrooms, 

State Pension and Retirement benefits at age 70. 

Apply to Superintendent, Governor Baxter State 

School for the Deaf, P.O. Box 799, Portland. 
aive. 


WANTED: Supervising teacher with M.A. for Pri- 
mary Department, salary $5628 to $7680. Speech 
teacher for the deaf with a baccalaureate degree, 
salary $4140 to $6072. Salaries based on experi- 
ence and training. Nebraska School for the Deaf, 
3223 North 45 Street, Omaha, Nebraska 
Supervising Teacher for the Deaf. New school 
buildings, beautiful location. Apply to Superintend- 
ent, Gov. Baxter State School for the Deaf, P.O. 
Box 799, Portland, Maine. 


Oral teachers now and for September 1959, in a 
school having excellent equipment and requiring 
minimum extra-curricular duties; salary scale $440 
to $600 per month depending upon qualifications 
and years of experience. Lutheran Church affiliation 
not required. Address J. A. Klein, Executive Di- 
rector, Lutheran School for the Deaf, 6861 Nevada, 
Detroit 34, Michigan. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR for program of edu- 
cation of teachers of the deaf; day school demon- 
stration in public schools; will have professional 
rank; Ph.D. or D.Ed. preferred, M.A. considered. 
Starting salary $7000-$7500 (for nine months) de- 
pending on experience. Possibly also summer school. 
Write to: Dr. Edna Oswalt, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


SUPERVISING TEACHER for the deaf. Person 
should be qualified to teach courses in deaf educa- 
tion. Faculty status in the Dept. of Logopedics, Uni- 
versity of Wichita. Excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. pn to: Wm. E. Miller, Asst. Dir., 
Insti of L dics, 2400 Jardine Drive, Wichita 


14, Kansas. 


ORAL TEACHER to work in 3 classroom ele- 
mentary program, well integrated with regular 
classes. A.B. sans experience: $4400. Five years 
experience credit allowed at $200 per year. Incre- 
ments $200 per annum to $6400. Within 50 miles 
of 6 universities. Between Detroit and Toledo but 
with fresh country air. Apply: Walter Wend, Direc- 
tor of Special Education, Montoe County Schools, 
Monroe, Michigan. 


Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, iii will have 
openings for two orally trained teachers with Bach- 
elor’s degrees in Sept., 1959. Fully equipped new 
classrooms and p Ideal winter 
climate. Apply to: Mrs. “Walter Stuck, Administra- 
tor, 103 Tuleta Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas. 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL for the 
Deaf, Rome, N. Y., announces nursery and primary 
teaching vacancies, and the establishment of the 
position of Primary Supervising Teacher. Applica- 
tions invited. Salary open, for trained teachers of 
the deaf. Please contact: Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Super- 


intendent, The Central New York School for the 
Deaf, Rome, N. Y. 


SPEECH AND HEARING POSITION open in 
Amarillo, Texas. Tutor for deaf preschool age 
children. gi $4,500-$6,000. Contact: The 
Cc. dati 717 Crockett St., Ama- 


rillo, 


AUDIOLOGIST: to be associated with Amarillo 
Hearing Clinic and also on the staff of West Texas 
State Teachers College at Canyon, Texas. Salary: 
$6,000-$9,000. Contact: The C. L. Munday Foun- 
dation, 717 Crockett St., Amarillo, Texas. 

TRAINED TEACHER in large public 
New building, modern curriculum, oral method, 
pupils integrated with hearing children. Group hear- 
ing aids, additional services of speech correctionist, 
psychologist and social worker available. Ideal cli- 
mate and working conditions. Contact: Harold W. 
Buskrud, Director Personnel Dept., Portland Public 
Schools, 631 N.E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Ore. 


Alexander Graham Bell, Cleveland Public Oral Day 
School, has teaching positions open in primary de- 
partment. Also position open in hearing conserva- 
tion class. Graded classes, excellent salaries, and 
teacher retirement plan. Write to Keith E. Gainey, 
Principal, 11331 Schwab Dr., Cleveland 30, Ohio. 


WANTED: Teachers for elementary end high school 
public day schools starting Sept., 1959. Oral meth- 
od; pupils integrated with hearing pupils. Excellent 
location between Los Angeles and the beaches. 
Salary for 10 month period: Elementary—$4,545 
to $7,323; High School—$4,575 to $8,400. Be- 
ginning salary depends on training and experience. 
Apply to: Keith A. Hunsaker, Director, Southwest 
Cooperative Special Education Program, 11710 South 


Cherry Ave., Inglewood, California. 
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POSITION WANTED 


TUTORING. Master’s degree. Many years’ experi- 
ence in oral deaf work, speech correction, lipread- 
ing. Located in Northwest Detroit. Box M-C, Volta 
eview. 


WANTED 
Copies of the March 1959 Volta 


Review are very much needed at 
the Volta Bureau. If you have 
finished with your March issue 
and do not plan to have the 1959 
copies bound, please mail it to 
the Bureau at 1537 35th St., 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. A sin- 
gle copy of the Volta Review may 
be mailed for 6¢ in an unsealed 
envelope. Your old copy may 
make it possible for some school 
or library to have a complete set 


for 1959. 


The Volta Review 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
HEARING SOCIETIES 


Aibnquerque oe 
1001 Second St., 


Augusta (Georgia) 
1030 Chafee Avenue 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 

209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 
Dallas 4 (Texas) 

4222 Lemmon Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Greenville (S. C.) 
General Hospital, Room 251 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 
New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lansing 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Long Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Madison (Wisconsin) 
211 North Carroll St. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Portland 3 (Maine) 
723-A Congress St. 


Portland 12 (Oregon) 
2111 N. KE. Weidler St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St. 


Providence 3 (R. I.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Santa Ana (California) 
1120 S. Parton St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N.W. 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
none: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


MISS ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Tllinois 
Chicago 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., 


Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 
Boston 
MISS HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 Beacon St., Brookline, 
Mass. 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


June, 1959 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 
Mr. H. AUBREY FEIWELL 


1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mrs. NORMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. PHorBe R, MURRAY 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
MISS MARGARET DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER 
GORN 

521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss NELLIE G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 


95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
MISS MARGARET J. 
WORCESTER 


51 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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University 
ofilnas 

313 N. First St. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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